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€ditorial 
THE ANN ArsBor MEETING 


The Association, through its official organ, the CLAssICAL 
JourNAL, and through its inspiring annual meetings has been a 
powerful influence in support of the classics in the schools of its 
territory. The JournaL has made it possible for every local 
teacher, in the lone watchtower where he stands guard over a 
precious heritage, to keep in touch with the best interpreters of 
the literature and the life of the founders of modern culture and 
to receive counsel from successful teachers on good methods of 
introducing and commending his field of study to his students. 
The meetings of the Association have brought together the most 
alert and devoted scholars and teachers from college and high 
school, and sent them back to their work with new sympathy, 
confidence, and enthusiasm. ‘The meeting at Ann Arbor should 
be a most helpful one. The hospitality of the University of 
Michigan is genuine and cordial. The cause of the classics has 
flourished there under wise and able leaders throughout the his- 
tory of the University. One of the most notable collections of 
archaeological material in America will be open for inspection 
and study by the visiting teachers throughout the meeting. A 
program of papers has been arranged that should offer something 
of interest to all the divergent tastes represented among our 
members. We are especially fortunate in the visit of Professor 
R. S. Conway, a distinguished English scholar, the President of 
the British Classical Association. It will be a good year to make 
a special effort to attend the meeting of the Association. 

S. E. S. 
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PROGRAM OF THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH, TO BE HELD AT 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, APRIL 14-16 


TuHurspday, 9:00 A.M. MICHIGAN UNION 
Meeting of the Executive Committee 
Tuurspay, 2:00 p.m. 25 ANGELL, HAL, 


Erma H. Pritz, High School, New Albany, Indiana: “Meeting Varying 
Ability.” 

Raymonp D. Harriman, University of Utah: “The Acquisition of a Vocab- 
ulary in Latin.” 

Raymonp D. Coon, Indiana University: “The Reversal of Nature as a 
Rhetorical Figure.” 

BertHowp L. ULimMan, University of Chicago: “The Teaching of Latin 
Pronunciation.” 

Linwian B. LAwier, University of Kansas: “The Easter Dances at Megara.” 

Announcement of Committees. 

Statement of motions to be considered at the Business Session. 

At 4:30 the members of the Association will be the guests of the President 
and the Regents of the University of Michigan at a tea in Betsy Bar- 
bour House. 


Tuurspay, 8:00 p.m. Avupitor1uM, NATuRAL SCIENCE BUILDING 
Wa ter Miter, University of Missouri, presiding. 


Address of Welcome, Presiwent C. C. Lirrie, University of Michigan. 

SELATIE Epcar Stout, Indiana University: “The Propraetorship of Pliny in 
Bithynia.” 

R. S. Conway, University of Manchester, England: “The Chivalry of Vergil.” 

After the program the members will be the guests of the President and the 
Regents of the University of Michigan at a smoker, University Club, 
Alumni Memorial Hall. 


Fripay, 9:00 a.m. 25 ANGELL Hay 
E,izasetH M. Rorr, High School, Ashland, Kentucky, presiding. 


Howarp Byrn, Indiana State Normal School: “The Supernatural Element in 
Vergil.” 

Mary Vircin1A CLARK, Westport Junior High School, Kansas City, Missouri: 
“Latin in the Junior High School.” 

Mary JounstTon, Illinois Woman’s College: “Roman Gardens.” 

T. Jenniz GreEN, Teachers’ College, Kirksville, Missouri: “The Special Meth- 
ods Course in the Teaching of Latin.” 

E. D. CressMAN, University of Denver: “The Classical Poems of Robert 
Browning.” 
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Fripay, 1:00 p.m 
Visit to Exhibits of Archaeological Material of the University of Michigan. 


Fripay, 3:00 p.m. 25 AnceLL HAL 
Roy C. Frickincer, University of Iowa, presiding. 

Exsizé M. Smiruies, University High School, Chicago: “What is the Reading 
Method in Latin?” 

J. O. Lornerc, Washington and Lee University: “The Trial of Socrates.” . 

JosePHINE Lee, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis: “The Indiana State 
Latin Contest.” 

At 6:15 the members of the Association will be the guests of the President 
and Regents of the University of Michigan at dinner in the Michigan 
Union. 

Fripay, 8:15 p.m. 25 ANGE, Hau 
Marsury B. Ociet, Ohio State University, presiding. 

Hucu A. Cameron, West High School, Cleveland: “Roman Remains in 
Auvergne.” 

Francis W. Ketsty, University of Michigan: An illustrated paper. 

SaturpDAy, 9:00 a.m. 25 AncELL Hau 

Business Session. 

Georce Curriz, Alabama Southern College: “Roman Character as Revealed in 
Military History.” 

NELLIE ANGEL SMitH, State Normal School, Florence, Alabama: “The Latin 
Element in the Bible and Shakespeare.” 

Eucene S. McCartney, University of Michigan: “Was Latin Difficult for a 
Roman ?” 

At 12:30 the members of the Association will be the guests of the President 
and the Regents of the University of Michigan at a luncheon in the 
Michigan Union. 


SaturDAy, 2:00 p.m. 25 ANGELL, Haun 


Junta Bentiey, Hughes High School, Cincinnati: “Glimpses of Greece and 


Crete.” 
Linnian Gay Berry, Indiana University: “A Fifteenth Century Guide to Latin 


Conversation.” 
HariAn R. Parker, West High School, Cleveland: “Caesar and Mussolini.” 


LOCAL COMMITTEE 
H. A. SANDERS CAMPBELL BONNER 
J. E. Duntap, chairman 
Headquarters: Headquarters of the Classical Association will be at the 
Michigan Union. Mail may be addressed in care of the Classical Asso- 
ciation, the Michigan Union, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Registration: As soon after arrival as possible members will register in Room 
25, Angell Hall, where they will receive credentials and information. 
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Accommodations: On the campus, rooms for men may be had in the Michigan 
Union at $2.50 and up. Student rooms for men or women in the Betsy 
Barbour House are available at $2. For reservations, which should be 
made early, address Professor A. R. Crittenden, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. For reservations in the following hotels on the 
Court House Square, three-quarters of a mile from the university campus, 
address the hotel directly. It is well to make reservations early. Allenel 
Hotel: single room $2, with bath $3; double room $5, with bath $6. 
Whitney Hotel: single room $2, with bath $3; double room $5, with 
bath $6. 

Transportation: Ann Arbor may be reached by the Michigan Central Railway, 
the Ann Arbor Railway, the Detroit United Railway (electric), or by 
motor-bus. 

Exhibits: Arrangements are being made to exhibit portions of the rich col- 
lection of archaeological material belonging to the University of Michigan, 
as follows: 

1. Alumni Memorial Hall Basement: A display of selected inscriptions from 
the De Criscio collection of more than three hundred Greek and Latin 
inscriptions; a Roman mill and a large dolium found in a villa at Bos- 
coreale, from the De Criscio collection. 

2. General Library, Main Corridor: A display consisting chiefly of oriental 
manuscripts from the library of the former Sultan Abdul Hamid. 

3. General Library, Lower Study Room: A display of Greek and Latin 
manuscripts, partly from the former collection of Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts; Greek literary, documentary, epistolary, and magical papyri from 
the University’s collection of more than four thousand five hundred items. 

4. General Library, Room 6: Greek, Demotic, and Coptic ostraca; miscel- 
laneous objects illustrative of Greek and Roman antiquity. 


5. Angell Hall, Room 3235: A panel from the famous copy, recently com- 
pleted by the Italian artist Signorina Barosso, of the wall-paintings in the 
Villa dei Misteri near Pompeii; reproductions of North African mosaics 
from the Bardo Museum in Tunis; a collection of pottery, bronzes, and 
other miscellaneous objects from Cumae and Puteoli; objects of various 
kinds found at Karanis, in Lower Egypt, by the University of Michigan 
Near East Research Expedition; a collection of Egyptian glass; the 
Askren collection of Egyptian antiquities. 

6. Angell Hall, Room 2009: A collection of Greek vases illustrative of the 
history of Greek vase decoration. 

7. There will also be displayed photographs showing the work of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan expeditions at Antioch of Pisidia, Karanis, and Carthage. 











THE MIND OF THE SCRIBE 


By S. E. Stout 
Indiana University 


The profession of the scribe is a very ancient one. It was long 
before the invention of printing that one whose reputation for 
wisdom is still respected observed in the closing paragraph of a 
work more noted for its contents than for its length: “Of the 
making of many books there is no end, and much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh.”” His words find more than a pious echo in the 
weary note that divides the books of so many of our mediaeval 
manuscripts: Liber quintus finit. Deo gratias. We can see the 
patient scribe lift and throw back for a moment the shoulders that 
have so long been bent. over his task. We can hear him take the 
deep breath that relieves his cramped lungs and follow it with the 
expiration that marks the momentary relief from the tension of 
his labor. ‘Then he makes the sign of the cross and bends with 
patient resignation and grim determination to his long task: 
Eiusdem liber sextus feliciter incipit. 

The copying of a literary work with a pen is a task that is 
about the same yesterday, today, and forever. The characteristics 
of the genus scribe have changed little throughout history. Some 
variations of the materials on which and with which he wrote, 
some differences in the circumstances under which he wrote there 
have been; but the quality of the output has been conditioned by 
the same mental and physical characteristics, and has not on the 
whole varied greatly. The twentieth century representative of 
the scribe is the typesetter, but the typesetter has one great advan- 
tage over the mediaeval scribe: he works from what is presum- 
ably a perfect original, while the scribe copied always from a more 
or less imperfect manuscript. 

As I shall speak briefly of the attitude of mind of the scribe 
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toward his manuscript and of a few of the errors to which he was 
liable from the reactions of his own mind as he worked, I will 
choose illustrations from the principal manuscripts of Pliny’s 
Letters, which I will refer to for the sake of brevity as MSS M, 
V, D, B, and F. The particular manuscripts referred to will be 
instantly known by any who are especially interested in the text 
of these Letters; for our present purpose we need not identify 
them more fully. 

It is fundamental to an understanding of the work of scribes 
to remember that copying becomes more or less mechanical when 
kept up hour after hour and day after day, and that scribes did 
not carry the thought as they copied. Only at times did they 
become conscious of the thought; ordinarily they copied word by 
word, or at most in units of a very few words. 

A scribe did not, however, lose sight of the fact that the pur- 
pose for which he was making his copy of a text was that it might 
be read by his contemporaries. He did not take this responsibility 
as seriously as a modern editor, but within certain limits he felt 
it to be his duty to make corrections in his MS. It is important 
to determine for each scribe what he conceived these limits to be. 

Many errors of spelling had come into all texts that had been 
repeatedly copied through the centuries. A scribe was usually 
expected to correct the spelling to make it conform to the accepted 
norm of his time. Even when this was not his deliberate pur- 
pose, he was likely to drop into his own way of spelling words 
occasionally. 

In MS B, through Book i and the first sixteen letters of Book 
ii we find the forms mihi and nihil; in the rest of Book ii, and 
through Books iii and iiii, these words are spelled michi and 
nichil, while with Book v the forms again become mihi and nihil. 
This can only be due to the attitude of the scribe or scribes at 
work in these portions of this manuscript or of an ancestor of it. 
F, a MS closely related to B though not made directly from the 
same parent MS, shows michi and nichil throughout. The Mor- 
gan Fragment, a sixth-century MS of the same family, shows 
only mihi and nihil. Appuleius, the author of a tenth-century 
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work De Nota Aspirationis, after stating that scholars have been 
divided on the proper spelling of these words, adds Et usus qui- 
dem modernus obtinuit, ut c interponatur,’ and defends this 
spelling in the case of nichil by deriving it from nec and hilum. 

The word epistula was borrowed in Latin from the Greek 
epistole. It was given a Latin ending, and the o was changed to 
u, which was the natural course for it to take in that position in 
Latin. There is little doubt that Pliny wrote it in the Latinized 
form, and that that form continued to be used in the manuscripts 
for some centuries. Later, when scholars began again to be con- 
scious of the Greek source of the word, the form epistola came to 
be thought proper. The ninth-century scribe of M found the form 
epistula in his parent MS and used it throughout. The scribe of 
V, copying later from the same parent MS, copied the word 
fifteen times in the form epistula in the first two and one-half 
books, only once writing epistola in this portion of his work. At 
this point he decided to correct the spelling of the word and wrote 
it thereafter without exception epistola. ‘There are other evi- 
dences that the scribe of V was more concerned than the scribe 
of M to bring his manuscript into line with modern scholarship, 
as he saw it. The early fifteenth-century scribe of D uses the 
form epistola. The scribes of B use epistola occasionally in the 
early letters, but have usually written it epistula. Some scholar 
who used B, probably fifty to one hundred years after it was writ- 
ten, has in many places closed the top of minuscule « in this word 
by a stroke that turned it into 0, and where the word was written 
in majuscule letters has placed a dot below the V for deletion 
and written o above the VY. The scribe of F uses a contraction, 
epla, for this word. What we know of him inclines us to think 
that he would have written epistola if he had written it out in 
full. The sixth-century Morgan Fragment has epistula. 

Soon after the grammarians, in the broad, ancient sense of that 
term, began to give their attention to the Latin language and to 
dictate its forms in the schools, they concluded that, since the 
final consonant of the stem of scribere was b, the spelling scripsi 


1] quote from Forcellini, Lexicon, s.v. nthil. 
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and scriptus were not proper. Whether these forms should be 
written scribsi scribtus or scripsi scriptus was long a matter of 
dispute. A similar dispute was decided in favor of the spelling 
urbs, though it was always pronounced and had earlier been 
written urps. The parent of M and V used bs and Dt in the per- 
fect forms of scribo. In the first four books of the Letters M has 
ps pt 17 times in these forms. In one of these a user of the 
MS whose sense of form was offended by the spelling has 
turned the p into a b. In the same books M writes bs bt 21 times, 
tending as his work progressed to follow his parent manuscript 
uniformly with bs bt, although in the earlier letters he had begun 
to correct the spelling. V has bs bt 4 times, ps pt 33 times, cor- 
recting his parent MS in every occurrence of these words after 
the eighth letter of Book i. Once (ii. 19. 5) he has corrected 
scribsimus to scribimus instead of scripsimus. He was induced 
to do this by the present tense of putemus in the immediate con- 
text. B and F write ps pt everywhere except in one passage 
(iiii. 10. 1), where both have scribsimus. This perfect accord of 
B and F indicates that the spelling bs bt either never came into 
that tradition, or had already been changed to ps pt and appeared 
so in their nearest common ancestor, the parent of B. The Mor- 
gan Fragment uses scriptus. 

The effort to correct the spelling often leads to utter perversion 
of the text. In ii. 14. 6, charta was spelled carta in some ancestor 
of BF. Now not only were c and ch often confused, but c and 
qu were often interchanged, as in the forms cum and quum. Here 
the correcting scribe, finding carta, chose the wrong substitute for 
c, and instead of charta this family of manuscripts shows quarta, 
which makes no sense in the context. 

This readiness of the scribe to change the spelling of his parent 
manuscript to make it conform to that thought correct in his own 
time makes the evidence of the forms of spelling used in the 
extant MSS of an author of no force in determining the spelling 
of the words of the author which should be printed in our edi- 
tions. The spelling current in the time of an author can be 
determined only from inscriptions of the period, with the slight 
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help to be found in the statements of ancient grammarians and 
authors. There is great variety in the spellings adopted in recent 
editions of the contemporary writers, Pliny, Tacitus, and Sueto- 
nius, but the principles controlling the choice of forms by indi- 
vidual editors is difficult to discover. In some editions the spell- 
ing of some preferred MS seems to have been allowed to influence 
the spelling adopted by the modern editor. 

Not only did a scribe feel it his duty to correct the spelling of 
his parent manuscript, but when through scribal error or fading 
ink or water stain or other physical damage the text had become 
unintelligible in a sentence, he was likely to make some change 
which seemed to him obviously to restore the correct text. Such 
changes might be made as an interlineation or a marginal note by 
a scholar using the parent manuscript, and this restoration might 
be copied by the scribe as the correct text at that point. We have 
no adequate means of knowing how often scribes succeeded in 
correcting a slip in the parent MS. It was probably often. But 
often they failed. The failure is usually easily detected because 
of the trivial character of the emendations and their utter inade- 
quacy to give sense in the context. They differ from the emenda- 
tions of modern editors in that they are hurriedly made, and 
while giving a plausible show of meaning in a phrase or clause, 
frequently make no sense or very inferior sense when the sen- 
tence or the context is considered as a whole. It is in such 
attempts to heal the wounds which the parent MS had received 
that the work of scribes appears at its worst. If much of it is 
found in any MS, we are bound to assume serious faults in the 
parent MS, yet some such emendations were likely to come in 
through misconception of the meaning by a reader or a scribe. 
Jerome (Epp. 71. 5, edit. Hilberg) writes to Lucinus Baeticus, 
who had sent scribes to him to get a copy of some of his writings, 
that if any passages were unclear the incuria of the scribes must 
bear the blame, qui scribunt non quod inveniunt sed quod intelli- 
gunt, et dum alienos errores emendare nituntur ostendunt suos. 

Such scribal emendation can be abundantly illustrated from 
every important manuscript of Pliny’s Letters. I choose for illus- 
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tration a passage (i. 20. 15) in which the emendation appears in 
F. Regulus has just stated his theory of the right way to win a 
case in court: he locates the throat, that is, the vulnerable point, 
and thrusts straight at it. Pliny replies that what he took for the 
throat might turn out to be the knee or the ankle. Respondi posse 
fert ut genu esset aut talus ubi iungulum putaret. In the parent 
of B genu esset had been inadvertently turned into genwisset, thus 
getting a perfectly good Latin word but destroying the sense. 
In B the words stand genuisset aut talus. This makes no sense, 
but that disturbed neither scribe. They were good word forms 
and did not arouse the suspicion of the scribe, who was copying 
words, not reading. The parent of F, which seems to have been 
derived from the parent of B, losing the faint stroke above wu 
that made au stand for aut, took the t of talus to complete the 
word aut. By reading the other w as ii, which was even more 
easy to do then than in modern script, since the i’s were not dotted, 
he got genuisset aut alits. The scribe of F, or a scholar who had 
used his parent MS before him, taking aliis as a dative, and 
reasoning that a correlative phrase had dropped out, added aut 
sibi, and the text appears in F as genuisset aut sibi aut aliis. In 
themselves these words give neat sense, in their context they 
destroy all meaning. Of the wider context the working scribe 
was rarely conscious. His mind was centered on a half dozen 
words at most at one time, usually on fewer. Failure to recognize 
this characteristic of the mind of a copyist at work and to follow 
the mental reactions that led to the occasional perversion of the 
text with the best of intentions has led Otto and his followers 
astray and brought many an error into recent editions of Pliny. 
In trying to follow the mental reactions of the scribe of the 
early Middle Ages in his effort to give us a readable copy of a 
Latin text we should not forget that many of the manuscripts 
from which ninth-century copies were made were not only prac- 
tically without marks of punctuation, but were written in scrip- 
tura continua; that is, the letters of a line followed each other at 
even distances with no spaces separating the words from each 
other. When we consider how much help in reading it gives to 
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have the words written as units and separated from each other by 
spaces or by dots, it is remarkable how long the book-hand kept 
to the scriptura continua. We find the words separated from 
each other very early in inscriptions, as for example in the Senatus 
Consultum de Bacchanalibus, of 186 B.c., but centuries after this 
date manuscripts of literary works continued to be written in 
beautifully even, unbroken lines. Perhaps the beauty of these 
lines to the eye was thought to be more consistent with the dig- 
nity of the composition, and since they were to be read by persons 
of education the concession to ease of reading implied in dividing 
the script into words was considered unnecessary. The Latin 
word Jego, which means to gather, came to mean to read from 
this basic operation of reading, the picking out of the word- 
groups in a series of letters written continuously. The effort of 
the professional book-scribe of the ninth to the eleventh centuries, 
when the four most important manuscripts of Pliny’s Letters 
were written, was chiefly directed to copying words. These he 
separated into individual word- or phrase-groups which greatly 
facilitated reading. 

Many odd things have happened to the text of our MSS from 
errors made in picking the words out of this scriptura continua. 
In iii. 19. 8, occur the words mea utor. A scribe coming upon 
these written in scriptura continua quickly seized upon the Latin 
word me. He had left autor; and, correcting, as he thought, an 
incorrect spelling, he wrote auctor, thus getting me auctor. These 
words cannot be construed in the sentence, but the scribe was not 
reading. He had two perfectly good and common Latin words, 
and went on undisturbed. So easy was this error to make, that 
it appears independently in the two most important families of 
manuscripts of Pliny. 

It frequently happened that when certain groups of letters 
were taken to make words, the letters that were left would not 
make a word. New combinations would then be attempted. If 
these could not be found, the unintelligible combination might be 
copied and left for later readers to puzzle over. One such unin- 
telligible left-over group of letters, arfane (viii. 20. 5), passed 
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from a manuscript into two early printed editions of Pliny’s 
Letters. When such a group of letters could be made to yield 
words by a slight change or by the addition of a letter that might 
be assumed to have dropped out, an honest scribe felt entirely 
justified in remedying the defect. Thus in ii. 3. 2, in the words 
SURGITAMICITUR, C was read as G by the scribe of an 
ancestor of BF and the words surgit and igitur, which seemed 
evident, left the letters 4M unattached. This was remedied by 
supplying J, giving the words surgit iam igitur, which stand in 
BF. In ii. 7. 5, if it was not merely a slip on the part of the scribe 
of M to write venit for meaningless vent after he had used the 
first two letters of the rather uncommon verb acuent to make a 
separate word ac, it was natural to assume that an earlier scribe 
had lost the letter 7 and to correct the form by adding the appar- 
ently necessary letter.? 

In iiii. 3. 4 Pliny refers to the epigrams of Arrius Antoninus 
with great enthusiasm: QUAMDULCIAILLAQUAMANTI- 
QUAQUAMARGUTAQUAMRECTA. On looking back after 
copying the second QUAM, the groups AMANTI QUA caught 
the eye of the scribe. He was of course using the letters AM a 
second time, but that is a very common error, especially with 
scribes working from a manuscript in scriptura continua. His 
copy therefore read: quam dulcia illa quam amanti qua quam 
arguta quam recta. A reader, or a later scribe working from 
this copy, perceived the lack of harmony in the sentence, dropped 
the extra qua and made the apparently evident correction of 
amantia for amanti, giving quam dulcia illa, quam amantia, quam 

2The simple slip of this ninth-century scribe is quoted by Otto (Hermes, 
XXI [1886], p. 290) among the misreadings of M which he thinks prove that 
the archetype of this family of MSS was editorially revised by “a learned 
man, a grammarian,” of probably the fifth century. I hope to bring to the 
attention of scholars soon in a more technical and systematic way in another 
publication the unscientific character of his attack upon this best family of 
Pliny MSS. His thesis has been accepted without, I think, careful enough 
scrutiny in their context of the misreadings by which he seeks to support it. 
As a result of this acceptance of his theory, editors since 1886 have introduced 


more than three hundred changes in the text of the Letters, only a few of 
which can be justified. 
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arguta, quam recta. This reads well enough, and is preserved 
from their common ancestor in both branches of the MVD- 
tradition, and stands in the text of the most judicious modern 
editor of Pliny. 

The scribe of the ordinary MS worked rapidly. Evidence of 
his speed is seen in the even, gracefully flowing lines of those who 
wrote with the full-arm movement and used a fine-pointed pen, 
or in the jerky slapping together of the strokes by those who used 
a coarse pen and the finger movement. Often they were working 
from a borrowed MS which could not be kept long. Sed depre- 
cor ut citius transscribatur, si dignum ducas, atque mox remittatur 
nobis, quia aliud, sicut dixi, non habeo, writes Alcuin in lending 
a volume to Archbishop Arno. It was also true that the scribe’s 
efficiency would in part be estimated by the number of pages he 
copied in a day. 

Even in the lifetime of classical writers they often complain 
of the inaccuracy of the copies of their works that reached their 
readers. Thus Martial writes (ii. 8. 1-6) :* “If aught in these 
pages seems to you, O reader, a bit unclear or not quite Latin, the 
error is not mine; the scribe has done them harm, while he was 
hastening to pile up line after line for you. But if you think that 
I and not he have made the slip, then I shall believe you lacking 
in courtesy.” ; 

When Metilius Nepos, an admirer of Pliny, was preparing to 
go to a distant province, he collected all the works of this author 
that he could get, and sent them to Pliny with the request that he 
have them read and corrected. Pleased with the compliment, 
Pliny promises to have it done, ut comites istos quam commodis- 
simos habeas. How illuminating it would be if we could have 
these certified copies to place alongside our manuscripts! 

In glancing rapidly at words, the eye does not distinguish all the 

8 Si qua videbuntur chartis tibi, lector, in istis 
Sive obscura nimis sive Latina parum, 
Non meus est error; nocuit librarius illis 
Dum properat versus annumerare tibi. 


Quod si non illum, sed me peccasse putabis, 
Tunc ego te credam cordis habere nihil. 
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letters with equal clearness. Readers attend with more care to the 
first and the last letters than to the medial letters, and are inclined 
to guess at the word from what has been made out. ‘Thus better- 
known words are often substituted for more unusual words. The 
forms sentias and sentiam occur five times in one of Pliny’s let- 
ters (i. 5) ; in each case one or more of the scribes of the impor- 
tant MSS have substituted sententias or sententiam; but no scribe 
has written sentias or sentiam, the more uncommon forms, for 
sententias and sententiam in any of the fourteen occurrences of 
these words in the Letters. This confusion did not result from 
misinterpreting abbreviations or contractions, but from lax atten- 
tion. Whenever the word omina occurs in a passage to be trans- 
lated by my class I always expect to find much ingenuity displayed 
by a portion of the class to get a passable translation from the 
form omnia in that position. In keeping a check on my own 
reading for a short time I found that I made the following con- 
fusions of similar words: Horatio for Hortatio, unswerving for 
unserving, praeponere for praepropere, iniusserit for inusserit, 
country for county, minus for minis, barrage for barge, quoniam 
for quonam, diversis for diviseris, Peterson for Preston, paula- 
tim for palatium. Usually, in reading, the failure to get meaning 
from the sentence sends us back at once to re-examine the words 
and correct the error. But sometimes the incorrect forms become 
fixed in the vocabulary of a person and may be used for years in 
spite of seeing them repeatedly in print. Calvary for cavalry, 
prespiration for perspiration, and progidy for prodigy, are current 
forms among a considerable portion of our population. From 
university professors I have recently heard preemtory for peremp- 
tory, pertubed for perturbed, tremendeous for tremendous, bra- 
chyology for brachylogy. Is it any wonder, then, if a hurrying 
scribe occasionally confuses long words that have several common 
letters in somewhat relative positions? The following are a few 
of many illustrations from Book iiii of Pliny’s Letters: extractis 
(BF) for ex tacitis; aestimationis (BF) for est imitationis; 
existimari, frequent for aestimari; tristitia (MVD) for tristia; 
altius (BF) for elatius; occupationibus (MV) for occupantibus; 
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disceret avelo (V) for discreta velo; praelectione (MV) for prae- 
dicatione. One such error, erigitur (MV) for egeritur (iiii. 30. 
7), is used as evidence to support the baseless charge of rhetorical 
revision against this family of MSS, yet the ease with which the 
substitution of the more common erigitur for the uncommon 
egeritur is made is shown by the fact that the same error occurs 
later (vii. 20. 9) in a less inviting context, but not in the same 
MS. 

In ii. 14. 3, where the MSS divide between the readings adu- 
lescentibus and adulescentulis, editors and critics are spilling much 
needless ink over the matter. In the case of words which are so 
easily confused, when both are supported by fair MS authority, 
that one must be taken which better fits the context, which seems 
to me to be reasonably clear here. The same may be said of the 
variant readings ventis inquietis and ventus inquietus (ii. 17. 16). 
Good scribes may easily err in words so much alike, and the charge 
of dishonesty or of irreverent meddling with the text has been 
too lightly made here; yet, after all, the better family of MSS 
preserves, I think, the sounder reading in this passage. 

A copyist will usually make out several words in a glance at the 
line and then copy this group of words before looking back. In 
the lax attention developed after copying for some time, his mind 
may play some tricks with the text while he is copying this group 
of words from memory. The order of words of a phrase may be 
changed. The scribe of F seems to have been especially liable to 
this error. In seven instances in Book i, B shows that the scribe 
of F and not the common source of the two is at fault; me ipsum 
for ipsum me (i. 5. 4); relegatus a Domitiano for a Domitiano 
relegatus (i. 5. 5); amore fortius for fortius amore (i. 5. 15); 
corrumpi posse for posse corrumpt (i. 7. 5); spem quam for 
quam spem (i. 10. 3); par comitas for comitas par (i. 10. 7); 
quisque melior est for melior est quisque (i. 20.4). Such trans- 
positions rarely occur except when the new order of words is also 
possible. They are not errors of the eye, but of the mind, made 
as the scribe is repeating the words to himself to retain them 
until copied. They show that the scribe had some facility in read- 
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ing Latin without translation and in speaking it, and was by no 
means such an ignoramus as Otto infers the scribe of F to have 
been. Occasionally, as in i. 20. 12, where F changes his slip of 
audierunt simul to the correct simul audierunt, a second glance at 
the parent MS has revealed the error and brought instant cor- 
rection. The scribe of F was much less likely to catch and cor- 
rect such slips than were the scribes of the closely related B. 
Another trick which the mind of the scribe who copies by 
phrases or clauses instead of word by word is likely to play is to 
insert such small words as est, enim, tamen, and other connectives 
that have been purposely omitted by the author as a matter of 
style. This is occasionally found in the work of all the scribes of 
the Letters, but is again especially characteristic of the scribe of F. 
A scribe who copies by phrases or by half lines is likely some- 
times unconsciously to substitute a synonym for a word of his 
text. Such a substitution is more often to be explained as the 
copying of a synonym written by some reader of the MS above an 
unusual word or a word used in an unusual sense. The fact that 
one such significant substitution of a synonym is found in M on 
an average in every thirteen pages of Pliny greatly impressed 
the German critic Otto and was one of the principal proofs to him 
that this tradition had been subjected to revision by a rhetorician. 
But he takes this simple and not uncommon scribal error quite 
too seriously. In the very article in which he makes the charge 
of rhetorical revision against this best family of the Pliny MSS 
on this ground he himself shows how easy the error is to make. 
In vi. 31. 17 Pliny speaks uf a small island that lifts its rocky back 
above the surface of the bay. His word is dorsum, but between 
the time when Otto’s eye took the word from the page and his 
hand transferred it to his manuscript, his mind had reacted upon 
it and changed it to tergum, and thus it stands in his own article 
(l. c., p. 290), against which no charge of rhetorical revision can 
ever be made. He is, however, anatomically nearer to the original 
than some scribe of the MV-tradition, whose active imagination 
saw a swimmer in Pliny’s figure, and, probably because swimmers 
show the face above the water more often than the back, tricked 
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him into writing os for dorsum. To think of this substitution as 
the conscious effort of a rhetorician to improve the text rather 
than as an unconscious slip in the mind of a scribe is to perform 
the office of critic in the same mechanical and perfunctory way 
that a scribe does much of his copying. 

I will add one other example that seems to me a certain case 
of the unconscious substitution of a synonym in the mind of a 
scribe while copying. In i. 9. 8 Pliny uses satius est, follows it 
with a parenthetical clause, then completes the sentence with an 
accusative-and-infinitive construction. The scribe of M copied 
satius est, and, half reading as he wrote, on coming to the end 
of the parenthetical insertion, made the connection in his thought 
with the idea of sativus est that was to control the accusative and 
infinitive. It had by this time, however, been interpreted in his 
mind by melius est, which he inserted, unconscious that he was 
repeating. Otto gravely quotes this slip, which utterly destroys 
the construction, among the passages that prove, as he thinks, and 
as good scholars have accepted from him, the revision of this 
excellent tradition by a learned man, a grammarian of the fifth 
century ! 

Text-criticism, like all criticism, requires a patient and sym- 
pathetic effort to reconstruct the mental and spiritual reactions 
that lie behind the concrete facts upon which it builds. We must 
seek to understand the limitations, physical and mental, that con- 
trolled the product of the labor of the mediaeval scribe, and make 
all due allowances for these limitations ; but we shall come nearer 
the truth in the end if we work on the assumption that he tried 
honestly to serve his generation and the cause of learning well. 














A LETTER FROM BABYLON: II* 


By Encar R. SMOTHERS 
St. Louis University 


Are there traces of local orientation in the contents of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter? Broadly speaking, the alternative is between 
the Parthian Empire, on the one hand, and Rome, on the other. 
If the letter was written in Parthia, the question of the precise 
locality there is secondary; if it was written within the Roman 
Empire, the necessity of identifying the Babylon of the closing 
salutation with Rome itself will be generally admitted. It may 
not be a hopeless project, under terms so spzcious, to look to the 
document itself for probable traces of its birthplace. 


I 


We know, at all events, in what part of the world they lived to 
whom the Epistle was addressed: Ilétgo¢ adxdotokos *Inood Xor- 
Otov éxAextois nagentdjuois Siacnopac Tlévtrov, Tadatias, Kaxna- 
doxias, ’Acias, xal Bubvviag . . .* These Christian communi- 
ties in the Roman provinces of Asia Minor were, evidently, the 
fruits of St. Paul’s apostolate, propagated far beyond his imme- 
diate planting. 

St. Paul’s companion on his second missionary journey,*® which 
intersected a considerable part of the territory defined in St. 
Peter’s superscription, was Silas, whose name occurs in the 
Epistles of St. Paul under its Latin form of Silvanus (Ztiovavéc).* 
His first recorded appearance was at Jerusalem whilst St. Peter, 
too, was there: Silas was an outstanding figure in that primitive 

1 Continued from CrLassical, JouRNAL, XXII, 202 ff. (December, 1926). 

2T Pet. 1:1. 


8 Acts 15: 36-18: 5. 
4II Cor. 1:19 (cf. Acts 18:5); I and II Thess. 1:1. 
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Christian circle.° St. Paul intimates to the magistrates at Phi- 
lippi that Silas was, like himself, a Roman citizen.° He had 
become, no doubt, a thoroughly seasoned missionary by the time 
of St. Peter’s First Epistle, and had, by reason of his travels in 
Asia Minor with St. Paul, special qualifications for the communi- 
ties addressed. St. Peter appends to his letter an endorsement 
of the carrier: Ata Lovavod tyiv tod motod adedqod, wo AoyiTopat, 
du’ ddiywv Zyopaya . . .” There is no trace in the New Testa- 
ment of two Sylvanuses: the identification of St. Peter’s mes- 
senger with St. Paul’s early colleague is evidently probable and 
generally accepted. 

Besides Sylvanus, St. Peter names one other person, who was 
also at his side: ’Aoxdtetar duds . . . Madoxoc 6 vids pov.® 
Obviously Mark, no less than Sylvanus, was someone quite known 
to the Christian communities of Asia Minor. This is in accord 
with information we draw from other sources. Whilst still in 
Jerusalem, St. Peter had turned to the home of Mary, mother of 
John Mark, as his most natural refuge after his escape from pri- 
son.” When St. Paul set out on his first missionary journey he 
was accompanied by Barnabas and by this same John Mark, who 
was a kinsman of Barnabas.*® John Mark, however, proved 
unequal to the later stages of the journey and returned to Jeru- 
salem.** Subsequently he resumed his missionary labors, at first 
in the company of Barnabas alone, having temporarily forfeited 
the confidence of St. Paul, later under this great chieftain once 
more, whose last letters reflect a special regard for him.’* It is by 
testimony of later witnesses, and of Papias, in the first instance, 
that we recognize Mark as author, under the inspiration of St. 

5 Acts 15: 22. 

® Acts 16: 37-38. 

7I Pet. 5:12. Both in the New Testament and in the Letters of Ignatius 
Martyr, yeageiv ba tivos (Sut yergds tevos) is used of the letter-carrier. 
Acts 15:23; Ign., Rom. 10.1; Phil. 11.2; Smyrn. 12.1; Polyc. 8.1. 

8T Pet. 5:13. Cf. St. Paul’s language to Timothy, I Tim. 1:2; II Tim. 1: 2. 

® Acts 12: 12. 

10 Acts 12:25; 13:5; Col. 4: 10. 


11 Acts 13: 13. 
12 Acts 15: 36-40; Col. 4:10; I] Tim. 4:11. 
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Peter’s preaching, of the Second Gospel.** The identity of Mark, 
in the First Epistle, is on all accounts as satisfactorily indicated 
as that of Sylvanus. 

Peter, Mark, and Sylvanus — Cephas, John, and Silas: the 
contrast is suggestive. All three were Jews; two of Palestinian 
origin; the third, like Paul of Tarsus, had Roman citizenship: 
at the first hour of Christian expansion they were all of the com- 
munity at Jerusalem, where Jewish influence was deepest. Trans- 
plant them, some decades later, to the soil of lower Mesopotamia. 
The plausible motive assigned for such a removal is the oppor- 
tunity the Apostle of the Circumcision would there find of evan- 
gelizing his Jewish brethren. It was not unusual for Jews of the 
Roman Empire to adopt gentile names; but under the supposition 
that the First Epistle flowered from the Jewish milieu of the 
Parthian Empire, one would not have looked for so uniform a 
metamorphosis. It would be in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the gentile world, pre-eminently, of course, in Rome itself, that 
the Greek name of Peter and the Latin names of Silvanus and 
Marcus would have their obvious propriety. 


II 


Is the Roman citizenship of Sylvanus a significant item? 
Doubtless it would have been an asset of value within the Empire; 
but after the peace between Romans and Parthians in a.p. 63 it 
would have been no bar to missionary activity in the East. In 
Sylvanus’ appearance at Rome, however, one who recalls the 
intimate bond that had united him to St. Paul throughout the 
extensive course of the second missionary journey must find 
special plausibility. St. Paul had come to Rome, a prisoner, about 
the year a.p. 60. 

There is positive evidence that St. Mark should be looked for 
within striking distance of Rome during and after the captivity 
of St. Paul. In the Epistle to the Colossians, the apostle sends 
the greeting of Mark, the kinsman of Barnabas. In the Second 
Epistle to Timothy, written a few years later, he enjoins Timothy 


13 Eus. H.E. iii. 39. 15. 
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to bring Mark with him to Rome.** The dating of the First 
Epistle of St. Peter is variously computed: those who accept its 
authenticity date it usually in this same seventh decade.*® It does 
appear considerably simpler to think of Peter, Sylvanus, and 
Mark in conjunction at this time in the bosom of the Christian 
community in Rome than in that of a hypothetical foundation in 
the Parthian satrapy of Babylon. 


Iil 


It was observed in the previous paper that certain critics 
rejected the Petrine authorship of the Epistle on the score of its 
debt to the letters of St. Paul. The conclusion is generally recog- 
nized as extreme; but I think no modern commentator of note has 
considered himself free to deny the foundation. This latter has 
its pertinency to our inquiry. St. Paul, at all events, was the 
missionary of the Empire; and Rome, which had drawn him 
strongly while he was still detained in his evangelization of the 
eastern provinces,’® became the center of his influence at the time 
of his captivity. The Epistle to the Romans and that to the 
Ephesians are probably to be dated to the last years of the sixth 
and the early years of the seventh decades respectively.’ It is 
with these letters St. Peter’s Epistle is most closely related. Dr. 
Hort’s words have all the weight that could well attach to 
scholarly opinion on a fine point of criticism: 

14 Col. 4:10 (ca. a.v. 0); I] Tim. 4:11. The authenticity of the Pastoral 
Epistles (I and II Tim., Titus) has been a subject of elaborate dissension 
among modern critics. No one could deny the necessity of taking them into 
account. See F. Prat, La Theologie de Saint Paul (10th ed., Paris, 1924), 
Note J., “Authenticité des Pastorales,” I, 544-551. 

15 F, J. A. Hort (The First Epistle of St. Peter, London, 1898, p. 5) with 
many others places it in the first half of the decade. Professor Merrill has a 
preference for the later sixties (Essays in Early Christian History, 62-63). 
Weiss and Kihl date it much earlier; but their opinion is eccentric (cf. Hort, 
op. cit., 4-5); and Sir William M. Ramsay’s date of a.n. 80 (Church in the 
Roman Empire, New York, 1893, p. 282) has hardly won ground with those 
who believe the Epistle genuine. Those who reject its authenticity usually 
date it to the reign of Domitian, or to that of Trajan. 


16 Rom. 15: 23-33. 
17 Hort (op. cit., 5) dates Romans about 58 a.p.; Ephesians, about 62 a.p. 
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By far the clearest cases of coincidence of language with I Peter 
are in Romans, written about a.p. 58. The use made of other Pauline 
Epistles, with one exception, is, to say the least, much slighter, if in- 
deed it can safely be affirmed at all. The one exception, a remarkable 
one, is Ephesians. Here the connexion, though very close, does 
not lie on the surface. It is shown more by identities of thought 
and similarity in the structure of the two Epistles, as wholes, than 
by identities of phrase.** 

It is impossible to condense to the proportions of a sketch the 
literary analysis of the three epistles that would exhibit the ade- 
quate argument for their interdependence: It is not impossible, 
I think, on the basis of one brief passage of St. Peter’s text, to 
indicate that the evidence is of sound quality. 

The first ten verses of the second chapter of the First Epistle 
are concerned with the general idea of the elect people of God: 
to that estate the Christian neophytes, cleansed of their faults and 
nourished in the Gospel, are elevated by union with one another 
in Christ. The organic solidarity of the Christian community is 
itself one of the outstanding ideas of St. Paul, represented again 
and again in his epistles under the figure of the human body. In 
the Epistle to the Ephesians he develops the same conception 
under that of a building. It is this latter figure which St. Peter 
uses. The affinity of the two passages is best represented by direct 
comparison: St. Peter has been speaking of Christ, the Living 
Rock; St. Paul, of the reconciliation of Jew and Gentile in Christ: 


éott ovvxodita tov dayiwv xai 
oixeior tov Beod, Exorxodoundevtes 
éxi t@ Devehio tHv dx00tdhwv xai 
moogynt@v, Svtos axooywvaiov 
avtov Xovotot *Inood, év @ xaoa 
oixodouy cuvvaguodoyoupévy avEet 
gis vadv dyov év xvolig, éy @ xal 
tueis ovvoixodouciote eis xator- 
xynthovov tov deo év avevuatt.*° 


18 Op. cit., 5. Cf. S. J. Case, “Peter, 


Church (New York, 1918), II, 205. 
19] Pet. 2: 4-5. 
20 Eph. 2: 19-22. 


zal avtot a> Aidor CHvtes oixodo- 
uciote olxos avevpatixds eis icod- 
Teva Gytov, avevéyxar avEevpati- 
nas Bvoias evagoodéxtous be@ Sia 
"Inoot Xovotou | tis”? 


Epistles of,” in Dict. of the Apostolic 
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The containing passage in St. Peter is rich in quotations from 
the Old Testament. Three of these are already found in close 
conjunction in St. Paul, in the mosaic of Old Testament texts at 
the end of the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans." St. 
Paul’s principal theme in this chapter, as in most of the Epistle, 
was the mystery of divine election and reprobation, a thought that 
was consciously present to St. Peter, too. Some men stumble, he 


a 


says, rejecting faith, eis 6 xal étébynoav. tpeic dé yévos éxiex- 
Tov = 

But the most arresting point of comparison is concerned with 
the text of the Greek version of Isaiah 28: 16 in the two apostles. 
Both differ freely from the Septuagint, the accepted Greek version 
of the time ; and their differences coincide to a notable extent with 


one another. The Septuagint reads: 


"Ido éym éubddaw cic ta DepsdAia LXudv Aibov aodvtedij, éExAextov, 
dxooywviaiov, Evtmov, cic ta Deuédia aidrijs, xal 6 motevwv od ph 
HATALOZUVOT). 


The quoted forms are as follows: 


[dob tidy év Tudv Aifov . . . [dod tidy év Dudv Aidov 
zal 6 motevwv éx’ abt ob xata- xal 6 motebwv éx’ ait@ od ph 
oxvvidjoetat,?* nxataroyuve 7, ** 


In the lacunae, St. Peter, following the tenor of his own pur- 
pose keeps intact the quotation he had begun: (Aidov) éxiextov, 
dxpoywviaiov, Evtyov. St. Paul, omitting this phrase, had substi- 
tuted one from the eighth chapter of Isaiah.** For this, the Sep- 
tuagint has: ovy ws Aidov xpooxdupott . . . obdé ws xétoOas 
atmpatt, St. Peter uses the phrase in verse 8; and we note once 
more his variation paralleling that of St. Paul: 

21 Rom. 9: 25-33. ‘sa. 28. 16 is quoted in I Pet. 2:6; Rom. 9:33. Isa. 8:14 
in Rom. 9: 33; I Pet. 2:8. Hos. 1:6 and 9; Hos. 2:1 and 23 in Rom. 9: 25; 
I Pet. 2: 10. 

227 Pet. 2:8-9. 

23 Rom. 9: 33. 


247 Pet. 2:6. 
25 Tsa. 8: 14. 
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Aivov xoooxdupatos xal xétoav Aitos xgooxdupatos xal xétoa 
oxavddiov,”° oxavdahov,?" 


Hort’s conclusions are as follows: 


It is morally certain that St. Peter borrowed from St. Paul those 
peculiarities in his mode of quoting the passage which he has in com- 
mon with him; and hardly less so that St. Paul was not following 
any antecedent version other than the LXX, but freely adapting the 
LXX itself.?* 


Doubtless it is possible to frame a theory of Pauline influence 
upon the Apostle of the Circumcision even though the latter had 
removed to a distant world very different from St. Paul’s. The 
advantages of a view that keeps St. Peter within the more natural 
range of Western communications are evident. One epistle of 
the two of St. Paul’s we have noticed was certainly better known 
at Rome than anywhere else, for to the Christians of Rome it 
was written; that to the Ephesians was written, it is generally 
believed, from among them. 


IV 


It remains to focus attention once more, in the light of so much 
context as we have seen, upon the word Babylon. May it be 
reasonably supposed to stand for Rome? 

Certainly it bore that sense in Christian circles before the end 
of the century. The city set upon the Seven Hills, above the 
many waters, in the vision of St. John, the city in which the 
traders of all the world met for merchandise, was Babylon on the 
Tiber, not the Euphrates.” 

In the sane sense the word is used in Judaeo-Christian apo- 
crypha, dated perhaps in the first, not later than the second 


26 Rom. 9: 33. 

2771 Pet. 2.8. ; 

28 The First Epistle of St. Peter, 116. For those of us who accept the 
authenticity of the Christian canon, there is positive proof of St. Peter’s 
acquaintance with the writings of St. Paul in II Pet. 3: 15-16. The critical 
question regarding the latter work is too involved for consideration here. 

29 Apoc. 17:9, 18; 18:3, 11-13. 
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century. In the fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles, for example, 
the true identification is in one passage given precise definition: 


HEet S’ovpavdd_ev dotio péyas eis dda diav 
nai paéEer advtov Padi atti te Babvidva 
‘Itahing yaiav ® | | C8 


There is nothing in the documents nor in the nature of things 
to indicate any point of time at which this symbolical usage of 
the ancient name must first have suggested itself; nor are our 
materials for the intimate life of the Judaeo-Christian community 
at Rome such as to warrant peremptory inference. The Jews had 
been expelled from Rome in the reign of Claudius ;* the Christians 
were to face persecution under Nero ;** apart from special provo- 
cations like these, their abhorrence of paganism was apt enough 
to make Rome, let us say, of Nero’s reign,** an antitype of Baby- 
lon. Their oriental habit of metaphorical expression — the habit 
of the Semitic mind, steeped in the imagery of the Old Testa- 
ment — should have made the significant synonym of easy adop- 
tion.** Had St. Peter cared to reflect in succint phrase the pre- 
carious environment of the little Christian flock shepherded among 
the Seven Hills in the seventh decade of the first century, he could 
not have achieved a formula more apposite than this: } €v Bapv- 
h@vi ovvexdexty. 

The communities he addresses were themselves fully leavened 
with the usages of the Old Testament, having grown around Jew- 
ish nuclei, like the community in Rome. That St. Peter regarded 
them as initiates is evident in the use he makes of the highly 
figured passages already noted from the prophets. They would 
not have failed to understand very well his intent in addressing 

307]. 158-160. Cf. 141-144. Text of J. Geffcken, Die Oracula Sibyllina 
(Leipzig, 1902). 

81 4.p. 49. See Acts 18:2; Suet. Claud. 25. 4. 


32 Beginning a.p. 64. See Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

33 ap. 54-68. 

34 This accords with the opinion of Renan, whose qualifications here are 
those of a specialist: L’Antechrist (Paris, Neuvieme Ed.) 122, text and f.n. 
Cf. Hort, The First Epistle of St. Peter, 6. 
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them as aliens and pilgrims — xdgowxor xai xageridnuot ;*° it is the 
same conception in stronger relief that gave to pagan Rome the 
name of Babylon. 

At all events, it was not for the purpose of informing his cor- 
respondents, as we nowadays must do, that St. Peter introduced 
the place-word. Quite in advance of the occasion when the Epistle 
was read to each local church assembled, the carrier had satisfied 
many eager questions about the Christian community whence he 
came. *° Readers, or hearers, knowing already that St. Peter 
wrote from the capital of the Empire, where the vast fabric of 
pagan civilization wore its most imposing front, would have found 
nothing mystifying in the symbolic synonym. 

Some indication has been given, in the two papers here con- 
cluded, of the evidence that appears to found a sober historical 
probability of the Roman origin of the First Epistle of St. Peter. 
Internal data furnish nothing prohibitive of such a view; in sev- 
eral particulars, and even in general complexion, positive traces 
of the writer’s Roman communications are believed to be discern- 
ible. This is in accord with the external evidence. Babylon on 
the Euphrates was no probable site of an apostolic foundation; 
if there or elsewhere St. Peter did really preach the Gospel among 
the Parthians, Eastern tradition lost by default a priceless title. 
The Western tradition has its earliest extant record in Eusebius, 
who had earlier, albeit anonymous, sources in his hands: accord- 
ing to these, Babylon in the Epistle was a figurative expression 
for Rome, whence, it was averred, the letter had in fact been 
written. This is the view of the majority of modern scholars. 


857 Pet. 2:11. Cf. 1:1. 
36 See Eph. 6:21; Col. 4: 7-9. 











HOLDING THE STUDENT TO THE FOUR-YEAR 
COURSE IN LATIN 


By ANNABEL Horn 
Girls’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 





The very wording of this subject suggests changing conditions. 
A few years ago Latin seemingly held an impregnable position 
in the curriculum, as colleges with very few exceptions refused 
to open their doors to students without four units of Latin. For 
students who came from poor preparatory schools, the colleges 
conducted a sub-freshman course in high-school Latin, but Latin 
one must have. Again there was a social prestige attached to 
Latin, a sort of hall mark of culture. Since the wealthy pupils 
who were going to college must perforce study Latin, others not 
so fortunate elected the subject for the social contacts, even after 
the requirement was removed. Many an ambitious parent who 
had been denied a classical education wanted his son or daughter 
to study Latin. Even though a school might not require four 
years of Latin, one year at least was required as a prerequisite 
for other language courses. And so it was that Latin classes were 
filled with willing or unwilling students. 

When most of us were in high school we had no choice of 
electives for college entrance. Not only did we have to take 
Latin, but we thought nothing of devoting two or three hours 
to the preparation of a Caesar or Vergil lesson. I well remember 
having to put the Battle of Chapultepec into Latin prose, which 
is about the only recollection I have of the Mexican War. There 
were no distractions in the afternoon in the way of moving 
pictures, and no radio programs or other diversions in the 
evening. There was an unbroken study period after the evening 
meal until bedtime from Monday to Friday. It was impressed 
on me in some vague way that some lessons were to be learned, 
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but that Latin was to be mastered, which was an entirely different 
thing. The history teacher, for instance, often assigned “the next 
ten pages,” and we read them over until we knew the main facts 
— our wildest flights of imagination never dreamed of anything 
being asked that was not contained in those pages. There was 
no such thing as outside reading or long hours in the reference 
section of a well-equipped school library, for the schools were few 
indeed that could boast of such facilities. We usually read our 
other lessons over carefully and concentrated on mathematics and 
Latin. We wrote synopses or prepared pages of written parsing 
and thought it was the natural way of living. We knew — and 
expected to recite on them — all the infinitives and subjunctives 
in the passage and the rules of syntax for all the nouns. If our 
teacher were strict — we did not know the useful word “hard- 
boiled” then — we recited the rules verbatim. The mortality 
along the line was heavy, and to drop Latin was a serious reflec- 
tion on one’s brain powers. Caesar was a nightmare at best, but 
those of us who reached Vergil had had all the Latin forms so 
hammered in that we had the ability to translate with some 
degree of ease and to appreciate the literary merits of the Aeneid. 
No, in our day there was no talk of holding the student to the 
four-year course; we were welded to it, with no Prometheus to 
break our bonds. 

Things are far different today, however, and we are trying to 
race poor old Dobbin against an aeroplane when we do not take 
cognizance of the changing conditions that surround the subject. 
For one thing, doctors have discovered that home study is injuri- 
ous to the growing child. Again, all departments in a modern 
high school are in charge of specialists who not only have the 
background of their own subject but who usually demand for the 
libraries reference books on all phases of their subject. In every 
subject pupils are assigned definite work that requires concentra- 
tion and careful preparation. Latin can no longer claim the lion’s 
share of preparation time if it is to hold its own in the elective 
list. On the other hand, the true Latin teacher feels that this 
subject has an intrinsic value beyond its own content. But there 
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are now other roads to college, many of much more royal ease 
than the Latin path. And there are football teams, dramatic 
clubs, glee clubs, and dozens of extra-curricular activities to make 
easier paths more alluring. The average college-preparatory 
student carries five major units each year, and is usually required 
to offer minors of music, physical training, etc. If the student 
elects a science, the double laboratory period twice a week must 
be reckoned with. These college-preparatory students are usually 
earnest, and in their attempt to make A grades in all studies are 
apt to overwork. 

As a home-room teacher, I am required to check up home- 
assignments at intervals, and I have come to the conclusion that 
if each pupil did for each teacher all that is assigned each day 
there would be no time for recreation of any sort. Yet through 
our hygiene classes, summer camps, and extra-curricular activities 
we are constantly holding up an ideal all-round student quite dif- 
ferent from the pale book-worm that would result if our home- 
assignments were carried out in full. The only saving feature 
seems to be that the average student becomes expert at figuring 
out the different degrees of “hard-boiledness” of his teachers and 
governs himself accordingly. One so unfortunate as to draw 
four or five of the harder variety simply drops the hardest one 
from his schedule and hopes for better luck next semester. 

It is also evident from the study of assignments that each 
department that assigns “outside reading or reference work” 
means “outside” the preparation time for that particular subject, 
as at no place have I found that any cut has been made in heavy 
daily assignments to allow for this “outside reading.” And all 
departments seem equally guilty here. Thus it seems self-evident 
that, if we are to hold the student to a four-year Latin course, 
adjustments must be made to the present study conditions. A 
teacher who assigns twenty or thirty pieces of written parsing or 
several written synopses or a long exercise in derivatives in addi- 
tion to a heavy translation assignment is going to have far too 
heavy a list of good students dropping the study with the parent’s 
note reading, “Latin takes so much time for preparation that my 
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child cannot do justice to other studies.” What is a conscientious 
Latin teacher to do between the Scylla of a definite subject requir- 
ing concentrated preparation and the Charybdis of limited time 
for such preparation? The new material in the Latin courses 
contains many helpful suggestions for adding interest to the sub- 
ject in the way of lantern slides, background readings, exhibits, 
etc. But our problem is to hold the student to four years of this. 
The earnest student must be led to choose Latin against dozens 
of attractive electives for the worth that lies in the subject itself 
and the interest it contains. We must also keep before us the 
fact that colleges now accept three units of Latin instead of four, 
which means that if Latin is a dry subject through Caesar and 
Cicero, the student is not going to elect Vergil. This will eventu- 
ally mean that Vergil will go the way of Greek in many a school. 
Personally I hate to think of a generation whose only idea of 
Latin is based on Caesar and Cicero. Vergil means a wealth of 
literary background, a broadening of vocabulary, an appreciation 
of poetic diction, a knowledge of interesting customs and legends 
of the past woven around a most interesting story. The position 
may be taken that under the new requirements poetry may be the 
work of the third year, but the fact is that Caesar and Cicero will 
remain the standard authors of the three-year course. At a 
classical meeting I attended last year the chief topic of discussion 
was the small number of Vergil classes in the various schools in 
spite of the fact that several of the best southern colleges were 
requiring Vergil in high school or college. Since our school holds 
for the full four years practically all students who pass Caesar, I 
have been asked to account for this. Toa small degree I attribute 
this to the fact that Atlanta still clings to the classical traditions, 
and, being separated from the commercial and technical schools, 
our school has kept the atmosphere of the old curriculum longer 
than many schools, in spite of the numerous electives offered. 
For the most part, however, I feel that the students continue to 
elect Latin for the genuine interest in the subject, due to certain 
changes we inaugurated several years ago. 

Due to the fact that an extra grade was added to the elementary 
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schools we have no regular seniors this year. Consequently my 
facts are based on the record of the classes of ’25 and ’26 and on 
the material in our present first-year sections. Of my own second- 
year classes of three years ago, every student who passed Latin 
that year continued to elect Latin for the four years in the college- 
preparatory section or in General Latin VII except three, in spite 
of the fact that a great number of these girls were not going to 
college and were held to the Latin because they liked the subject. 
Of the three who did not elect the subject, one had to drop Latin 
because of schedule conflicts. However, eight girls transferred 
in 25 from the three-year course to the four-year course in order 
to get Vergil. Practically the whole General VII class elected a 
half year of Vergil and mythology in February though they would 
get no college credit for this additional work. The regular Vergil 
classes of ’25 took an extra quarter of Ovid, which was being 
offered for the students going in for comprehensive examinations. 
I attribute the interest in the later Latin to the fact that a few 
years ago we completely reorganized the Caesar year. My expe- 
rience has been that if a student can be made to enjoy Caesar he 
will probably continue to elect Latin. 

Several years ago our Latin department began to study the 
situation to find out why so many good students dropped Latin 
in the Caesar year. A check of students who did not elect Latin 
for the third year usually brought from the students concerned 
the statement that “Latin is too hard and takes too much time.” 
Yet many of these students had been enthusiastic at the end of 
the first year of Latin and had been recommended as good stu- 
dents. A further pressing of the question brought out that the 
students “hated syntax, but did not mind the translation so much 
after the first book of Caesar.” With this as a beginning, we 
decided to clear the decks for immediate action. 

The syntax report was first taken up, and a study of this 
showed that in our zeal for thoroughness we were attempting to 
teach in the second year (the Caesar year) practically every type 
of syntax required for the four-year course except the syntax of 
poetry. Since Caesar is in itself difficult, we transferred to the 
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Cicero year all syntax rules that occurred to any great extent 
there and were not necessary for the actual translation of Caesar 
— thus getting zid of about one-third of the subjunctives, prac- 
tically all the genitives, and most of the datives. We transferred 
to the prose all syntax stressed there, and assigned to Latin I and 
Latin II their share of the syntax burden. Each semester has its 
“minimum essential list” and is expected to assume full responsi- 
bility for its quota. This list is copied in the student’s notebook 
at the very beginning of the term and rigidly adhered to. Strange 
to say, when the Report of the Classical Investigation was printed 
we found that our old lists which had been in use for several years 
varied from its recommendations in only four pieces of syntax. 
We have found that the student who comes up from Latin II with 
the recommendation of his teacher has mastered his quota of syn- 
tax and is ready for the twenty-seven new varieties of the Caesar 
year. It is not necessary to teach all twenty-seven the first week 
or even the first semester. In planning our work, we listed the 
new pieces of syntax by chapters and found that in no chapter 
were there more than five or six of these constructions: chapter 1, 
for instance, has only one; chapter 7 has eight; chapter 3 only 
four; all of these occurring again and again in the first part of 
Caesar. Since the prose book that we use gives a complete review 
of syntax for the senior year, we confine our Vergil syntax to the 
poetry constructions. Now our students at the end of the four- 
year course know the same amount of syntax that they did under 
the old system, but they do not know everything at the end of the 
second year, as we formerly expected them to. The college record 
for the first class that was taught entirely under this method (’25) 
shows one of the highest percentages of excellent work that we 
have ever had. Overdoing the syntax question is responsible for 
many classes’ failing to elect Latin. Would the most interesting 
piece of literature in the world hold its interest for you if you had 
to parse all the verbs or explain all the cases of the nouns? Do 
“the minimum essentials” for each semester thoroughly and let 
the rest go. 

With the syntax burden lightened, we were now enabled to 
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devote more time to translation and literary background. But 
a good translation is limited by the student’s working vocabulary. 
Hence our next step in holding the student to the four-year course 
was the revision of vocabulary requirements. We had always 
required a definite vocabulary assignment for each new author, 
but had thought of this in terms of a particular text rather than 
of the course as a whole. We knew the Lodge Vocabulary of 
High School Latin, of course, but had not made the most of it. 
We now restudied the Lodge list with a view to fitting it to our 
own individual textbooks, beginning with Latin I, and checking 
to avoid duplication of words in the prose book or in any two 
authors. When the word occurred in the prose vocabulary for 
the quarter, it was checked from the textbook list. Words were 
checked for the first quarter in the order of frequency of occur- 
rence, and so on throughout the year’s work. As each new 
author read has an individual vocabulary in addition to a general 
vocabulary, the first semester devoted to a new author stresses 
vocabulary, and the last semester stresses rapid translation and 
sight work. Since the first-year Latin book used is based on the 
general vocabulary of Caesar, and Caesar practically completes 
the general vocabulary, in Cicero and Vergil we can devote the 
list largely to broader vocabulary interests peculiar to the author 
being read. The vocabulary goal before each student is 100% 
on his share of the list. A definite number of the Lodge words 
is assigned to each quarter for the four years with no duplication 
of “minimum essentials.” At the end of each quarter a test is 
given on these words. At the beginning of each term the students 
are given their word list for the new term. Since the stress is to 
be laid on vocabulary in the first semester of an author, a large 
percentage of the words on the list occurs in Book i of that author. 
Each student underscores the words in red ink in his own text- 
book (Secondhand books with these words underscored are always 
in demand). If the student groans at the number of underscored 
words in the opening chapters, he is comforted by the few in the 
last chapters. He soon learns also that a heavy vocabulary assign- 
ment means a lightening of other preparation for that day. Stu- 
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dents respond to the idea that the underscored words represent a 
national standard and not a pet torture-device of their teachers. 
They are also spurred to a concentrated study on these words by 
the knowledge that after the first quarter every examination will 
contain one or more sight passages, and that no word of their list 
is ever supplied. The saving in home-preparation time formerly 
devoted to thumbing a vocabulary is an added incentive. There 
is also a real pleasure gained from ease in handling sight passages. 
All of this may seem minute and dull, but it is not so in practice. 
The vocabularies are so distributed that, even in the beginning of 
a text, eight to ten new words are unusual for an assignment. 

But the main thing after all is the translation itself. At the 
beginning of a text, definite help is given on correct methods of 
translation. A passage must make sense, and must be read 
smoothly, “right or wrong.” A passage is often written on the 
board and different pupils are called on to say the “same thing 
in as many different ways as possible.” Advance help is given 
on very difficult passages. When we begin Caesar we have for 
our aim to find out exactly what Caesar said about the subject 
and then to express it as we would ourselves say it. And the 
student soon learns that Caesar has some very interesting things 
to say. It seems to me that the most deadly thing for the four- 
year course is to have a teacher who thinks that Caesar is dull and 
uninteresting. If I had my choice of teachers, I should put my 
best teacher in the Caesar class, and my best teacher would have 
a broad background of history and literature, a wonderful imagi- 
nation, and a good voice. I should especially want a broad back- 
ground, for the reason that the Caesar text is so difficult for the 
average pupil that it will take the pupil’s full time to learn the 
vocabulary and get up a decent translation. Again most reference 
books on Caesar are written in a dull style, or the material is dif- 
ficult to separate. And here is where the Caesar teacher’s broad 
background is needed. Say thirty to thirty-five minutes have been 
devoted to the child’s idea of what Caesar actually said. The 
teacher’s knowledge and charm should weave the spell for the rest 
of the period. The new textbooks are filled with suggestions for 
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interesting material on Caesar. Did Caesar say interesting 
things? Let us see. In the first chapter we find, “These all differ 
in language, customs, laws.”’ What a wonderful text for things 
past and present. Do these same people differ today? How? 
How did they differ then? Have these differences any bearing 
on present-day events and problems? ‘The Marne and the Seine” 
— is there nothing of interest there for the wide-awake student? 


“Traders often visited them” — what about trade routes and 
customs of the past? “Bringing in those things that tend to 
weaken the courage” — why the word “effeminate”? What was 


the stock in trade of a merchant then? “The refinement and 
culture of the province.” Is there any interesting material in the 
first paragraph? Certainly, if the Caesar teacher has the back- 
ground. If she has not to begin with, there are numerous sources 
where she may gain this material. How about using the time 
gained from the drudgery of parsing in storing up and giving out 
useful information? ‘Take the expedition of the Helvetians. 
. How many teachers are acquainted with a little essay that paints 
an unforgettable picture of tribe migration? How did people 
move then— what about carts, transportation of families and 
livestock, food for three months, etc.? Think what the imagina- 
tion can do to vitalize this part of Caesar. How many teachers 
are familiar with Holmes and Napoleon on the subject? Does 
the trial of Orgetorix suggest anything of the pomp of a feudal 
lord? Can it connect with Jvanhoe or Sohrab and Rustum or 
other literature of the high school? Let us glance rapidly through 
the Caesar text, and let us remember that we are no longer limited 
to the straight Books i-iv. Suppose that we begin with a story 
like the Argonauts or other of the stories suggested. This gives 
a “feel” to the translations and gets the pupil accustomed to the 
sound of good English in translation. Suppose that we then read 
Book i in full. The Helvetian campaign has already been touched 
upon. When sympathetically taught, there is much human nature 
to be seen in Ariovistus, much humor in the signing of the wills 
and the fear of the soldiers on the edge of the forest. Book ii 
read in full will give a typical campaign, show Caesar’s policy, 
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explain fortifying of towns, methods of warfare, and show Caesar 
at a critical point of his career. Isn’t there a world of interest in 
“a thanksgiving was decreed in his honor at Rome”? What was 
a Roman thanksgiving? a triumph? After having read and dis- 
cussed two books thoroughly the pupil may devote the rest of the 
time to individual interests. If boys want more battles they'll 
not lack material, and for classes of boys and girls together there 
are compromises. But with only girls, as in our school, I’d take 
the campaign against the Veneti, because we learn much of inter- 
est in this account of an early naval battle, with its descriptions 
of war vessels and naval tactics and Roman ingenuity. Then we 
must take the invasion of Germany with the famous bridge across 
the Rhine. We have a model bridge that we take to pieces and 
put up again — tignorum and fibulis are not difficult when you’ve 
put them together yourself — and then discuss pontoon bridges 
and other devices for a side issue. What if every text does have 
a different idea of the actual appearance of the bridge? The class 
builds a bridge that gets the army across. There’s a world of 
interest in the first invasion of Britain, with the new type of 
fighting. Then I’d go to the second invasion of Britain. Then 
I’d take Book vi with its comparison of Germans and Gauls, its 
description of the Druids, funeral and marriage customs, gods, 
assignment of lands, the Hercynian forest with its strange animals 
— reindeer, elk, wild bulls. There is also the seige of Alesia or the 
Civil War from which to choose interesting passages. If Caesar 
is dull, it is usually the teacher’s background or personality that 
is at fault. In our school we are fortunate in having students of 
the same mental ability grouped together — fast-moving and 
slow-moving classes are not held to the same maximum require- 
ments, though the minimum requirements are the same. 

Let us say that we have held our class through Caesar. Cicero 
is as interesting, but the material is of a different type — politics, 
Roman government, city life toward the end of the republic, 
intrigue, secret meeting of criminals. In the Manilian Law how 
much interesting history is to be found, with Pompey’s stirring 
life for a beginning — the wars with pirates, the conquest of the 
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East, etc. A Latin teacher has failed in her duty if her pupils do 
not carry away from Caesar and Cicero an everlasting remem- 
brance of Roman history at its most stirring period. 

The Vergil year is the climax of the course, just as the Augus- 
tan period was a brilliant climax to Rome’s glory. In the hands 
of a skilled teacher every line of Vergil is crammed with inter- 
esting things — religious customs and ceremonies, public games, 
mythology, old superstitions, the Augustan period with its 
national glorification. The vocabulary of Vergil alone is worth 
the year’s study in the appreciation of the English language itself. 
Professor Mackail’s little volume, Virgil and his Meaning to the 
World Today, sums up the many points of interest. Every year 
at the close of the Cicero year I give the students, just before the 
day to elect the course of study for the next term, a short account 
of the interesting things they will meet in Vergil and of their 
personal loss if they do not get acquainted with the poetry of 
Vergil and Ovid. 

And so, after all, the best way to hold the student to the four- 
year course is to relegate syntax and prose to their proper places, 
doing these necessary things thoroughly while you are about it, 
but keeping before the pupil the true interest that lies in the 
authors themselves. 








A STROLL IN A CORPUS INDEX * 





By Liwwian B. LAWLER 
University of Kansas 





One can conceive of a great many things vastly more exciting 
than the index of a volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum, especially as it presents itself to the casual observer. Lists, 
lists, lists; columns, words, cabalistic symbols; capitals, italics, 
numerals; poor, disjointed combinations of letters, some of them 
attaining to the dignity of a half-word, more of them hopeless 
wrecks, with all traces of their identity gone—a dry enough 
aggregation, in all conscience! And yet concealed in it all lies an 
incredible amount of curious and interesting information. 

Take, for example, merely one section of the index — the one 
labeled Cognomina. Here are listed all the given names, as we 
should call them, mentioned in all the Latin inscriptions ever 
found in the particular part of the Roman Empire with which the 
volume deals — inscriptions under statues of men in the public 
eye, and idle scratchings on humble house-walls ; tomb slabs of the 
poor and of the rich, of haughty local magistrates and of humblest 
freedmen, of old men and of babies ; temple records, and children’s 
scrawls; milestones, and theatre tickets; the official brick-maker’s 
stamp on the product of his factory, and the jealous woman’s 
curse scratched on lead and buried in the earth. We hear much 
of “cross sections” of life. Surely the index of a volume of the 
Corpus gives such a cross section of Roman civilization as nothing 
else can. 

Interested in this matter of cognomina, and impelled by idle 
curiosity as to whether one could discover the name-giving cus- 

1I wish to acknowledge indebtedness to Professor B. L. Ullman, of the 


University of Chicago, for helpful criticisms and suggestions incorporated in 
this little study. 
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toms of some one district of the Roman Empire — not of the 
chosen few persons mirrored to us in Roman literature, but of 
the whole body of inhabitants of that district —I once experi- 
mented with the Corpus, and stood convinced. 

The method was a simple one — a mere examination of the list 
of cognomina in one volume of the Corpus. Volume IX was 
used, for several reasons — it contains an index; it shows a large 
number of cognomina (2363 different ones in all); and the dis- 
tricts which it represents — Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, the Sa- 
bine Territory, and Picenum — form together one continuous 
strip in Italy proper, reasonably near Rome, practically homoge- 
neous in customs during the period of the Empire, and having 
the Italic family of languages native in all of them. 

There were difficulties attending this manner of procedure, of 
course. Not all of the names in the inscriptions are necessarily 
those of residents of the districts in which the inscriptions were 
found. However, it may, perhaps, safely be assumed that the 
great majority are — just as the great majority of the inscrip- 
tions in a modern city are likely to contain the names of resi- 
dents of the city rather than of outsiders. Again, many of the 
inscriptions cannot be dated; and, taken collectively, they cover 
a period extending from the early Empire to the Middle Ages. 
Inscriptions containing the names of Christians and of Jews are, 
of course, fairly late, as are apt to be those of foreigners in gen- 
eral. As for the Italic names, it must be remembered that names 
and name-giving customs tend to be conservative among all 
peoples, and that very old names commonly exist side by side 
with new ones, each just as much a part of the existing system 
of name-giving as the other. Hence, at the latest date represented 
in Volume IX, it is possible that all of the names listed in the 
inscriptions were in use. 

The results of the experiment were somewhat as follows: 

Though there was a great richness and variety of names in the 
region of Italy covered by Volume IX of the Corpus, yet there 
was little freakish coining of names, and much conservatism in 
name-giving. The most marked exception is furnished by a 
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group of forty names which definitely seem to be “freaks’’ — i.e., 
they occur but once or twice, and in the form in which they appear 
they are of uncertain origin (Ammauru, Cartir, Ceque, Latfris, 
Maetuut, Osoberus, Pinthsi, Quidacilius, Vensilda, etc.). It is 
possible that some or all of these names are known ones, but are 
so disguised by poor spelling and by the corrupted condition of 
the inscriptions in which they appear as to be unrecognizable. 
Whether this is the case, or whether the names are pure coinages, 
or whether they are borrowed from some foreign language, it is 
difficult to say. 

In this particular district, there were just about as many dif- 
ferent names of foreign (1209) as of Italic (1154) origin in use. 
As to the nationality of the bearers, Professor Tenney Frank * 
has shown that it is practically certain that the majority of the 
bearers of foreign names are as foreign as the names themselves. 
Not necessarily all, however; for in literature we hear occasion- 
ally of a native Roman with a Greek cognomen (e. g., Q. Aurelius 
Symmachus, 'T. Pomponius Atticus), and cognomina ex virtute 
such as Africanus were bestowed upon men with not a drop of 
foreign blood in their veins. Yet, on the whole, as Frank has 
pointed out, a foreign cognomen (particularly a Greek one), 
unless we have other evidence to the contrary, is almost sure evi- 
dence of very recent foreign or servile extraction. 

The predominating foreign influence was Greek (1036), as 
we should perhaps expect. Names like Achilles, Amaryllis, Chloe, 
Chrysogonus, Daphnis, Hermodorus, Irene, Lalage, Onesimus, 
Pancratius, Rhode, Syntrophus, and Zoe abounded. Occasion- 
ally the name was written in Greek characters, usually not. Next 
in order followed Gallic names (31 — such names as Blesamus, 
Mocilis, Taecia) ; Venetian-Illyrian (21 —e. g., Bardalis, Licetis, 
Verzobius); Hebrew (15— Anna, Iakob, Iohannes, Maria, 
Marta, Samuel); Spanish (14— Baetus, Ucia, Ullica); and 
Syrian (9 — Apamea, Malchio). Of minor importance were the 
Germanic tongues, Egyptian, Messapian, Chaldaic, Punic, Mace- 


2“Race Mixture in the Roman Empire,” American Historical Review, 1916 
(Vol. XXI), pp. 689 ff. 
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donian, British, Dacian, Dalmatian, Thracian, and miscellaneous 
tongues of Asia, Asia Minor, and Africa. 

The number of hybrid names was small (57); but the very 
presence of even these few shows the fact that there was a fusion 
of foreign and native elements in the given district. Of the 
hybrids, forty-four showed a Greek root with a Latin suffix 
(Atticilla, Neacula, Phoebianus, Zosimianus), and of these, 
thirty-one showed the suffix -anus — all probably adoptive names, 
indicating the taking of Greeks into Roman families. Eight 
hybrids were of Illyrian-Venetian roots with Latin suffixes (Dasi- 
mianus, Dumnana), three of Gallic roots with Latin suffixes 
(Brixianus, Caratinus, Messalinus). ‘The numerous cases in 
which the Greek -os, -e, and -on on Greek roots had become Latin 
-us, -a, -um (Andronicus, Agatha, Ampelium), and those in 
which Latin -a on a Latin root had become Greek -e (Apule), 
were not counted here as hybrids. It is very evident that there 
was almost complete fusion with regard to the endings of the 
first and second declensions of the two languages, and that among 
bilingual residents of the Roman Empire the Latin and the Greek 
endings of these declensions had become practically interchange- 
able. Other foreign suffixes do not occur with Latin roots. Thus, 
foreign names were often Latinized, but Latin names were prac- 
tically never “foreignized.” 

A few non-Latin Italic names (24) had remained, e. g., Oscan- 
Umbrian (13 — Babidus, Pecedianus, Salaventus) ; Sabine (9 — 
Atedianus, Metellus, Neria); and Paelignian (2 — Aninianus, 
Annianus). A mere glance at these names, however, makes it 
clear that the old Italic element had become well fused with the 
Latin in the name-giving system of the districts in question. 

Of the Italic names there was an amazing variety. Individuals 
were named often for places (125 names), such as mountains 
and hills (Aventinus, Esquilinus, Matinus), countries and regions 
(Apulus, Italus, Lucanus, Romanus), bodies of water (Fucentius, 
Lucrina, Tiberinus), towns and districts (Laurentina, Praenesti- 
nus, Venafranus), for nations and tribes (Aequiculana, Hirpinus, 
Sabellus), and from common nouns designating general ideas of 
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place (Campester, Marinus, Montanus, Provincialis, Rusticus, 
Urbanus). 

Others were named for personal characteristics (258 names). 
Of these, the 131 names denoting physical peculiarities are inter- 
esting and varied, especially those derived from names of parts 
of the body. The feet (Plantanus), the beard (Barba), the teeth 
(Dentio), the mouth (Bucco), the head (Capito), the heart 
(Corellius), the hip (Coxsa), the back (Tergus), the forehead 
(Fronto), the lips (Labeo), the breast (Mamulla), the nose 
(Naso), sinews (Nerva), the eye (Ocella), the shoulder (Sca- 
pula), the legs (Sura, Valgus, Vatinianus), veins (Varex), the 
stomach (Ventrio) —all these are well represented. Names 
denoting the hair (or lack of it! — cf. Calvenus and Glabrio) are 
particularly numerous: Cincinnata, Crispus, Flavianus, Fulvius, 
Rufus, Russinus, Rutilus, Subincanus, Villus, etc. Many of these, 
in turn, are color-names —cf. English Gold and Gould, Grey, 
Whitehead, and “Reddy,” and German Roth. Other names 
denoted general physical appearance, e. g., Curvus, Macer, V enus- 
tus. In this group there are also a few color-names — Albulus, 
Albinus, Candidus (English White and Whiteman) ; Aterianus, 
Nigella, Niger (English Black); Fuscus, Fuscinilla (English 
Brown); Pullo, Pullus (English Grey). Names denoting size 
were likewise frequent — Celsus, Latus, Longanicus, Magnilla, 
Maximilla, Paullus, etc. (English Little, Longfellow, Small, 
Stout). Still others were names the roots of which imply charac- 
teristic activity of some sort. In some cases these verge closely 
on mental traits (e. g., Vemens and Violentilla). Names imply- 
ing haste, or a great deal of activity in general, are common here: 
Activa, Agilis, Celer, Strenuus, Vibrio. Others are Dexter, Mor- 
dax, Scaeva, Sollers. Other individuals bore names denoting 
their age (Junior, Perpetuus, Pupilla, Senio, Vetus), or their 
physical condition (Potens, Salutaris, Satur, Valens, Vitalis). 

Names denoting traits of mind are 127 in number —e. g., 
Acutus, Amabilis, Avara, Bonus, Clemens, Diligens, Fidelis, Fir- 
milla, Frugi, Honestus, Melior, Obsequens, Studiosa, Suavilla, 
Virtutius. 
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Taken as a whole, the names denoting personal characteristics, 
physical and mental, show a far higher percentage of complimen- 
tary than of uncomplimentary names, though the subdivision 
denoting parts of the body shows a higher percentage of uncom- 
plimentary than of complimentary — chiefly, apparently, because 
physical defects are more conspicuous than normalities, and more 
readily lead to the giving of names. The subdivisions of physical 
condition and of mental traits show high percentages of compli- 
mentary names, many of which, we may surmise, were self-given! 
Since self-given cognomina were not common until the time of 
Claudius, when the possession of a cognomen became compulsory, 
it is possible that many of the names in these two subdivisions 
date from the time of Claudius or later. 

Names denoting condition total 106 — condition at birth (Cu- 
pitus, Donatus, Speratus) ; station in life (Cliens, Libera, Nobilis, 
Plebeius, Serva, Verna); condition as a result of experience 
(Adoptatus, Expertus, Faustus, Liberatus); or condition with 
reference to others in the community (Clarus, Honoratus). Some 
of the names in the two latter groups probably denote a condition 
as wished for, rather than as already attained. Common among 
the names denoting condition are the ideas increased, fortunate, 
abounding, enjoying, experienced, renewed, successful, restored, 
and safe. 

As varied as the names from personal characteristics seem to 
have been those denoting objects. Of the 100 found here, 75 
denote animate objects, 25 inanimate. There occur names of 
animals — domestic (Agnella, Capriolus, Catulus, Mulio, Taurus, 
Vaccula), wild (Aper, Cervio, Leo, Lupus, Ursa), insects (Api- 
cula, Musca), birds (Aquila, Palumba, Passerus), and sea-ani- 
mals (Lucusta, Murenilla). The animals used are exceptionally 
numerous, practically all of those with which the ancient Italian 
was familiar, except the dog, finding a place in the list. Names 
of plants are either general (Arbuscula, Florus, Herbula), or 
specific — trees or shrubs (Cocceius, Ebinius, Laurea), edible 
plants (Allia, Caepio, Fabatus, Piso, Salvia), harmful plants 
(Lappa, Lollianus), parts of plants (Arista, Surus), or flowers 
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(Rosa, Viola). The group of plants that shows the greatest 
number of different names is that denoting edible plants — com- 
mon, domestic plants, just as the names denoting domestic animals 
are largest in number. In other words, the inhabitants of the 
districts in question inclined toward using for naming purposes 
the common things about them. The group of plants that shows 
the smallest number of different names is that denoting flowers 
— a fact very much at variance with our custom (cf. Lily, Daisy, 
Marguerite, etc., as well as Rose and Violet, with their deriva- 
tives, which the two flower-names in this list parallel). Inani- 
mate objects are represented by minerals (Argentilla, Carbo, 
Marmoris, Stanno), building materials (Lateranus), household 
utensils (Corbulo, Scopa), tools (Cataena, Serranus), clothing 
and personal adornment (Praetextatus, Torquatus), foods (Libo), 
and miscellaneous objects (Crusta, Perula). The whole group 
of names denoting objects tends to be uncomplimentary rather 
than complimentary, judging according to our modern standards. 
Animal names seem most uncomplimentary of all. The group is 
valuable mainly for its demonstration of the endless variety of 
the Italic naming-system, and its frequent use of the concrete. In 
view of this variety, it is interesting to note the comparative 
poverty of the English naming-system in many respects, especi- 
ally with regard to animal-names — Wolf, Lamb, and Lyon being 
almost the only common ones in use. 

There were names denoting circumstances of birth — order in the 
family (Octavia, Primigenius, Quintio), season of birth ( Aprilis, 
Decembrius), or actual circumstances of birth (Gemellus, Legiti- 
mus, and Proculus according to the popular etymology of “born 
while the father was procul, or far away’). There were names 
denoting family relationships — names similar to the English 
Cousins and Brothers — Fraternus, Nepos, Paterculus, Patrui- 
nus, Propinquus, etc. Other names reflected the occupations of 
the bearers, or, in some cases involving freedmen, as Schulze has 
pointed out,® the trade-guilds by which they were set free: hand- 


8 Schulze, W., Zur Geschichte lateinischer Eigennamen, Abhandlungen der 
kon. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F., 
Band V, 2, 1904. 
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work — Agricola, Bubulcus, Cretasius (Chalk-maker), Figulus, 
Navigius, Pastor, Pomarius, Structor, Subulcinilla (Swine- 
girl), Sutor; business — Argentarius, Mercator, Praeco, Vinatris 
(= Vinatrix ) ; less honorable callings — Latro, Scurra. Military 
names, though relatively few, were apparently of three general 
types, denoting, respectively, things used in warfare (Ballista, 
Mucro, Sagitta), position in the army (Awusziliaris, Sextanus, 
Tiro), or the outcome of war (Triumphus, Victor). 

The custom of naming a human being for a deity, so abhorrent 
to us, was very evidently quite a common one in ancient Italy, 
since our index contains fifty-seven different names of this type. 
In fact, nine of them — Camene, Consus, Faunus, Flora, Lucina, 
Neria, Pollux, Silvanus, and V esta — are the names of the deities 
themselves, without suffixes. Others show suffixes — Martinus, 
Saturninus, Vestalis, etc. Perhaps other cognomina found here 
are derived ultimately from the names of very old deities of Italy; 
of this we cannot be sure. The deities surely represented by the 
greatest number of different names are Mars, Venus, and Vesta. 
This is as we should expect, inasmuch as Mars and Vesta were 
traditional protectors, and Venus the traditional progenitor, of 
the Roman race. 

A few names were derived from words denoting natural phe- 
nomena — Aura, Lucifer, Oriens, Turbo. Incidentally, Oriens 
is the only name in the index that can be called, in any sense of 
the word, a name denoting direction. This is quite at variance 
with our custom — cf. West, Easton, North, Sothern, etc. A few 
other names denoted abstract ideas —Amor, Concordia, Dignitas, 
Felicitas, Pietas, Spes, Voluptas, etc. It appears that pleasant 
abstract ideas were the kind most often chosen for name-giving 
purposes, and that unpleasant ones were practically never used. 
The small size of this group would seem to demonstrate a narrow 
scope in the giving of an abstract-idea name, in contrast to the 
large number of names denoting concrete objects. Still fewer 
names suggested religious celebrations — Augurinus, Camillus, 
Fetialis, Lupercus, Sacerdos, etc. 

Of all the groups that have been mentioned, the largest is the 
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one denoting personal characteristics. Taking all the groups 
together, there seem to have been more names of a complimentary 
than of a derogatory nature. 

All varieties of the diminutive suffix were used, and most of 
them in rather large numbers — Vernacla, Primula, Aviola, Scae- 
vola, Homulla, Asellus, Cervilla, Regillus, Ursilla, etc. As to 
whether these diminutive names were used in an affectionate or 
a contemptuous sense, or neither, it is of course impossible to 
determine with certainty. However, it is probable that those 
which contain roots that are complimentary are at least not con- 
temptuous ; that those which contain roots neither complimentary 
nor uncomplimentary are not contemptuous ; and that those which 
contain roots that are uncomplimentary may be affectionate (cf. 
“a little beggar,” “a little rogue”) or may be contemptuous (cf. 
“Fatty,” “Baldy,” etc.). Even assuming, however, that all those 
with uncomplimentary roots are contemptuous, we find that the 
probably affectionate names far outnumber the possibly contemp- 
tuous ones. The presence of the diminutive in a large number of 
names denoting animals and physical peculiarities would tend to 
substantiate the idea that it is commonly used to take away the 
sting of an otherwise uncomplimentary name. The use of the 
diminutive, then, seems to have been chiefly affectionate; it was 
frequently used to soften an implied joke or slur. 

The old, hard-and-fast distinctions made between nomina and 
cognomina, cognomina and praenomina, in the early days, had 
begun, at least, to be broken down, due, doubtless, in large part 
to the influx of foreigners; and very many praenomina (Gaius, 
Lucius, Marcus, Sextus, etc.) and nomina (Cassius, Cornelia, 
Lucretia, Vibius, etc.) used as cognomina, and cognomina used 
as praenomina (Fausta, Maxima, Quarta, Saluta, etc. — almost 
all of them names of women) appear in the inscriptions. 

Signa or agnomina (nicknames) occasionally became so much 
a part of the individuals bearing them that they appeared in 
formal inscriptions along with the cognomina proper. They fall 
into the same groups and classes as the cognomina (e. g., Ama- 
tus, Fortunatus, Rusticulus, etc.), though they are of course by 


no means so numerous. 
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Station in life seems to have interfered in no way with the 
variety of names at the disposal of the Italian name-giver. Per- 
sons of senatorial rank, ordinary middle-class people, freedmen, 
and slaves, all used some, at least, of the different kinds of cog- 
nomina that have been mentioned. Some of the particular Italic 
names confined to slaves in this index are: Benedictus, Custos, 
Diligens, Italicus, Primenia, Saturnio, Serva, Speratio, Tricunda. 
Italic names used only by freedmen are: Amans, Apicula, Argen- 
tarius, Caepio, Callidus, Decora, Futurus, Latro, Nigella, Popil- 
lus, Remissus, Salvus, Sodalis, Turpa, Vernio, Vestalis, Vitalis, 
etc. Italic names used by slaves and freedmen, but by no one 
else, are: Copiosa, Data, Potitus, Tiberius. In general, names 
denoting place, traits of disposition, condition, and physical pecu- 
liarities were well liked among slaves and freedmen. Some of 
the names used by persons of senatorial rank only are: Camillus, 
Carbo, Certiana, Cethegus, Corvinus, Dignitas, Extricatus, Faus- 
tinianus, Florentius, Glabrio, Latiaris, Lollianus, Mamertinus, 
Nominatus, Novatillianus, Plancus, Praesidius, Publicola, Quin- 
tillus, Sacerdos, Turbo, Vetus. Names denoting physical peculi- 
arities and condition were well liked among persons of senatorial 
rank ; and most of the names the use of which is confined to such 
persons are the names most familiar to us from the pages of Latin 
literature. Perhaps many of the names derived from the names 
of places, even though not so designated specifically, are those of 
persons of senatorial rank, being applied as cognomina ex virtute 
—e.g., Africanus, Gallicanus, Pisidinus, etc. So also may we, 
perhaps, regard a name like Annalis, which may have been applied 
with reference to the passage of the Lex Annalis by an ancestor 
of the bearer. On the other hand, most of the names of Greek 
origin are probably those of slaves or of freedmen. Thus the lists 
of slaves and of freedmen, already very long (especially consider- 
ing the fact that those classes are least likely of all to be fully 
represented in inscriptions), would be increased in a marked 
degree if non-Italic names were to be included. As it is, the 
names of freedmen are almost as numerous as those of slaves and 
of persons of senatorial rank combined. The group showing the 
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highest percentage of complimentary names is the slave group, of 
uncomplimentary, the senatorial group! 

As for the religion of the bearers of the various Italic cog- 
nomina, the majority are, of course, pagans; only sixty-five 
Christians and sixteen Jews bear such names — a smal! number, 
but larger in proportion in view of the comparatively late entry 
of Jews and Christians into Roman history. The fact that there 
are more than four times as many Christians with Italic cog- 
nomina in the territory covered as there are Jews is as we should 
expect ; for many Christians were Italic, and would naturally keep 
the old Italic names even after the introduction of Christianity, 
whereas Jews would be likely to have Hebrew names, or, if they 
changed them, to adopt Greek ones instead. Traits of disposition 
are commonly used by both Christians and Jews for name-giving 
purposes. One name used by a Christian is a coined one — Quod- 
vuldeus = Quod Vult Deus (cf. Habetdeus, in Volume X of the 
Corpus, inscription 1539). Most surprising in the Christian 
group are the names derived from those of pagan deities; how- 
ever, they are but four (Herculentius, Marcellinus, Marcianus, 
Martinus), all of them so altered in meaning by suffixes that it is 
probable that the deity idea was very remote. Least surprising 
among Christians are Bonifatius, Innocentius, Modestus, Pa- 
lumba, Paulus, Probianus, Simplicius, and Virtutius, which have 
a truly Christian sound. Among the names denoting abstract 
ideas, Christians use Felicitas and Spes. We might have expected 
also Concordia, Fides, and Pietas to be borne by Christians, as 
being additional ideals of Christianity; yet the absence of such 
names as Amor, Hilaritas, and Voluptas from the Christian list 
is quite as might be expected. Among the names used by Jews, 
very frequently we find pure Latin names (e.g., Faustinus, 
Ianuarius, Severa) and often names of Hebrew origin written in 
Greek characters. This latter does not occur among Christians, 
and is due perhaps to the fact that many of the Jews outside 
Palestine were rather thoroughly Hellenized in the period of the 
Empire. 

Within the district covered by this volume of the Corpus, cer- 
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tain specific names seem to have been favored. Rufus is used 
most often of all those listed, and is followed in order by Felix, 
Maximus, Primus, Secundus, Sabinus, Severus, Priscus, Fortuna- 
tus, and Proculus. The favorite Italic roots, in descending order, 
according to the actual number of persons using names from them, 
are: Ruf-, Felic-, Prim-, Maxim-, Secund-, Sab-, Prisc-, Faust-, 
Marc-, Sever-, Fortun-, Tert-, Ianuar-, Iust-, Procul-, Restitut-, 
Salv-, Paul-, Success-, Satur-. There is but one foreign root, 
Hilar-, that approaches these in popularity; and it had been in 
Latin so long as to be practically a Latin form. Thus, although 
we find about as many foreign names in the 2363 as Italic, count- 
ing each name once, yet a count of the actual number of times the 
various names are used shows that practically all of the most 
widely used roots are Italic. 

It is an interesting fact that all of the numerals up to and 
including five were rather favored for naming purposes; and that 
the degree of their popularity is in direct agreement with the order 
of the numerals — Prim- being first, Secund- second, and so on. 
This would tend to substantiate the idea that the cognomina were 
very often used in their literal meanings. 

These, then, are some of the facts about naming-customs in the 
district comprising Calabria, Apulia, Samnium, the Sabine Terri- 
tory, and Picenum. Their value is, of course, conditioned by the 
fact that we can never be sure that the inscriptions extant give a 
true picture of the whole body of names in use. It is likely that 
they do; more than this we cannot say. In any case, they form 
an interesting collection and well repay an examination. 








GEORGE CONVERSE FISKE 


By A. G. Latrp 
University of Wisconsin 

George Converse Fiske, professor of Latin in the University 
of Wisconsin, died in Madison at 10:30 P.M., Saturday, the 
eighth of January. He had attended the meetings in Cambridge 
during the preceding week and was then in his usual health and 
spirits. He was taken ill on Saturday night, the first of January, 
on the sleeper from Boston. On arrival in Madison Sunday 
night he consulted a physician, who diagnosed the trouble as 
appendicitis. An operation was performed Monday afternoon 
at the Wisconsin General Hospital. For some days he appeared 
to be on the road to recovery, but on Saturday afternoon the 
heart failed suddenly. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Faculty of the 
University : 


George Converse Fiske was born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, on 
February 28, 1872. From the Boston Latin School he entered Har- 
vard University, from which he received the degree of A. B. in 1894, 
that of Ph.D. in 1900. He studied also at the Universities of Bonn 
and Halle. After a few years of teaching in preparatory schools 
of Massachusetts, Belmont and Phillips Academy, Andover, he was 
called in December, 1900, to the University of Wisconsin as Assistant 
Professor of Latin. He served in this institution until his death. 
He was made an Associate Professor in 1910, Professor in 1924. 

As a teacher, Professor Fiske made it his chief aim to give a 
thorough training in the Latin language to the future teachers in 
our high schools. He paid frequent visits of inspection about the 
state, and was a regular attendant and speaker at teachers’ meetings. 
His methods of instruction met with constantly growing apprecia- 
tion. As a scholar he worked indefatigably in the fields of satire 
and rhetoric. In addition to numerous articles in philological jour- 
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nals he published a volume on Lucilius and Horace which received 
high praise both at home and abroad. As a member of the faculty 
he was conscientious in attendance at all meetings, and he was active 
in discussion of the major educational policies of the College of 
Letters and Science. The great value of his services to the Univer- 
sity during the past year as Chairman of the Library Committee has 
not as yet been fully recognized, but he achieved results for which 
future workers in the library will be grateful. 

The Faculty of the University of Wisconsin at its regular meeting 
on January 10, 1927, expresses hereby its sense of its great loss, and 
orders this record of its regret to be placed in the minutes. 


It is expected that the article entitled “Cicero’s De Oratore and 
Horace’s Ars Poetica,” of which Professor Fiske read an ab- 
stract at the Cambridge meeting, can be prepared for publication 
in the Wisconsin Studies. The book on Greek and Roman 
Rhetoric, which he was writing for the series Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome, does not appear to have been carried to a 
point that will allow of its completion. 








Rotes 





[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be 
sent direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


SOCRATES AND THE GOLDEN RULE 


Plato in the Crito (5) represents Socrates as saying that one must 
never do harm to another and that one must never return evil to 
anyone, however much he himself may have been wronged ; that only 
a few believe this doctrine, and that those who accept and those who 
refuse it have no common grounds on which to base their arguments, 
but must simply ignore the opinions of each other. In the Republic 
(i.4) Socrates, having gone through a lengthy argument, reaches 
the conclusion that it is never just to injure any man, and that the 
doctrine of retaliation for injuries could not have originated with 
any of the wise men but must have been due to some such famous 
tyrants as Periander, Perdiccas, or Xerxes. The entire reasoning 
of the Gorgias revolves around the proposition that we cannot injure 
another without injury to ourselves, and that it is far better to be 
wronged than to do wrong. 

Xenophon in his Memorabilia (ii. 3. 14) puts into Socrates’ mouth 
the very notions he assails in the Crito and the Republic “That man 
seems to be worthy of most who anticipates his enemies in bringing 
injuries, his friends in bringing favors.” These words are not spoken 
by Socrates in irony but bear the impression of a moral axiom. 
Again in iii. 6. 35, “You know that a man’s virtue consists in surpass- 
ing his friends in favors, his enemies in injuries,” it is difficult to see 
any sarcasm. In iii. 8. 8 he refers, as to something self-evident, 
to the joy that is felt in the misfortune of our enemies. 

There is no doubt that Xenophon describes a Socrates who had 
not risen above the morality which hates and injures enemies, while 
Plato’s Socrates taught that moral obligations embraced foes as well 
as friends. Which is the true picture of the real Socrates? There 
can be no doubt concerning the answer, since Socrates in the Memor- 
abilia is but the spokesman of Xenophon’s own moral notions, and 
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this particular notion is put in the mouth of the idealized picture of 
others; e.g., we are told in the Anabasis (i. 9. 11) that the ambition 
of the younger Cyrus was to live until he had surpassed his friends in 
doing them favors, his foes in doing them injuries. In the Cyropaedia 
(i. 6. 27 ff.) Xenophon describes how the father of the elder Cyrus 
impressed on the young prince the Persian doctrine of benefiting 
friends and injuring enemies. 

The fact that the identical doctrines are assigned to Cyrus, Caim- 
byses, and Socrates by Xenophon in his idealized descriptions seems 
to prove that this moral ideal was most in keeping with his own 
notions. 

Plato makes Socrates say that those who believe we should not 
injure our enemies and those who believe we should injure them have 
no common ground for building arguments, hence it follows that 
Plato could have had no admiration for a Socrates who advanced 
the ethical notions quoted from the Memorabilia. 

Grote says in his Plato (1, 206): “It is to Xenophon that we owe, 
in great part, such knowledge as we possess of the real Socrates. 
For the Socratic conversations related by him appear to me reports 
in the main of what Socrates actually said.” 

Richter, Xenophon-Studien, Berlin, 1892, reaches this conclusion, 
“Xenophon furnishes absolutely nothing for the understanding of 
the life and teaching of Socrates.” I agree with Richter as far as 
everything which concerns the point now in question, and that for 
two reasons: first, Plato would never have made Socrates his ideal 
and would not have put in his mouth the noble teachings of the 
Crito and the Republic had he advocated the beliefs of the Memor- 
abilia ; and second, the conservative and reactionary Socrates pictured 
by Xenophon would have won the affection and not the patriotic 
fears of his accusers, Meletus and Anytus. 

It may be said that Socrates is an ideal in Plato quite as much as 
in Xenophon; but men looking for ideals do not stoop and look 
down, hence there must have been something that would inspire and 
not depress Plato in the moral teachings of the man to whose por- 
trayal he gave his life. Such an inspiration is not to be found in 
the Socrates of the Memorabilia. 

Joun A. Scorr 

NorRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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THE CAVE OF EURIPIDES 


The cave of Euripides seems to be mentioned in only two ancient 
writings. In the evds Evgutidou xai Bids, found in slightly vary- 
ing forms in several of the manuscripts of Euripides and available 
in the first volume of Nauck’s edition, we read: qaoi dé adtov év 
Loadapivi onyAaiv xatacxevdoavta avamvoijy Exov eis tiv ddAaccav 
éxeioe Sinvegeverv mevyovta tov dyAov. A few lines farther on we 
again find mention of the cave év @ yeaqwv dietéAet. Since Philo- 
chorus is mentioned elsewhere in the Buds as an authority, it is rea- 
sonable to assume that he is the source of the preceeding, as he 
certainly is of the following passage from Aulus Gellius xv. 20. 5: 
Philochorus refert in insula Salamine speluncam esse taetram et 
horridam, quam nos vidimus, in qua Euripides tragoedias scriptitarit. 
Unless with Fritz Weiss * we can translate taetram et horridam by 
“versteckte und wildromantische,” the pleasant picture of the cave, 
furnished for the use of the poet and commanding a view over the 
sea, which we get from the first passage, is rudely shattered. May I 
suggest that the phrase taetram et horridam is no more part of the 
quotation from Philochorus than are the words quam nos vidimus, 
and that it describes the condition of Euripides’ cave in Gellius’ time, 
or rather the condition of the cave which was then pointed out as that 
of the poet. 

Russet M. GEER 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


NOTES ON ROMAN RITUAL 


ON THE DANGER CAUSED BY GATES IN City WALLS 


In the founding of Rome the Etruscan method of drawing a fur- 
row around the site was employed. Wherever the founders wished 
to have an opening, they carried the plow a little distance (Varro 
De Lingua Latina v. 142) ; hence the word for gate, porta, “carriage,” 
or “portage.” The failure to enclose the entire city with a furrow 
was due to the fact that there had to pass in and out unholy things 
which would have defiled the sacred line (Plutarch Moralia 271 A). 
A provision in the Lex Coloniae Genetivae reads as follows: Ne quis 
intra fines oppidi colon(iae)ve, qua aratro circamductum erit, 


1Die Attischen Nachte des Aulus Gellius iibersetzt von Fritz Weiss, 
Leipzig, 1875-6. 
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hominem mortuom inferto neve ibi humato neve urito neve hominis 
mortui monimentum aedificato (Ephemeris Epigraphica, 3, 94). The 
late W. Warde Fowler suggests in his Roman Essays and Interpreta- 
tions, 70-75, that the object in having the Roman army pass under 
an arch before entering the gates of the city was purification. 

It was necessary, therefore, for ancient cities to have openings in 
the enclosing furrow or wall, but gates were the weak links in the 
chain. It was doubtless for this reason that the city had to be 
strengthened and purified periodically by the amburbium. The pur- 
pose of this note is merely to call attention to the manner in which 
spaces not closed by the sacred or magical line endangered a city. 

While Meles was king of Sardis a captive maid brought forth a 
lion. It was declared that if the lion was carried around the walls 
they would become impregnable. In the course of time Cyrus be- 
sieged the city, but making no progress in forty days offered a reward 
to the first man who should scale the walls. Only the day before 
the proclamation a soldier had seen a defender, who had jumped 
down to recover a helmet that had fallen, pulled up by his comrades. 
He himself mounted the wall at this point and drew up his com- 
panions. The position had seemed so unassailable that Meles had 
thought it unnecessary to encompass it with the lion ( Herod. i. 84). 

A good example of the effective operation of the magic circle is to 
be found in Dionysius of Halicarnassus i. 15. Not far from the 
town of Cutiliae (“at the seventieth stade from Reate”) there was a 
lake which the peasants considered sacred to Victory. For this rea- 
son they drew a band of wool around it and thus made it unapproach- 
able. A great storehouse of references to the magic circle is S. 
Eitrem’s chapter on “Der Rundgang,”’ Opferritus und Voropfer der 
Griechen und Romer, pages 6-75. 

At times the ancients wished to escape the constrictive power of the 
circle. Rings were removed from the sleeping and the dying, says 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. xxxiti. 27), evidently that the soul might return more 
easily to those sleeping and depart more readily from those dying. 
Since nothing that suggested a knot or bond might be worn by the 
Flamen Dialis, the only kind of ring that was permitted to him was 
one from which a segment had been removed, a “cleft” ring (Aul. 
Gell. Noct. Att. x. 15. 6; Festus, p. 72, Lindsay’s edition). 

The opening in the circle destroyed, therefore, the effectiveness of 
the circle in the same way as did the opening in the girdle about 
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Sardis. It may be pertinent to state that those who break the mystic 
bond in chain-letters are threatened with dire calamity and that thou- 
sands of persons are still too superstitious to risk incurring the 
penalty. 

Professor Campbell Bonner, to whom I am indebted for the ma- 
terial in this paragraph, informs me that gates and doors were pro- 
tected in other ways, notably by burying persons in, under, or over 
them. Many instances of similar burials are given by Lobeck, Agla- 
ophamus, p. 281, and by Frazer on Pausanias v. 4. 4. The corpse of 
Queen Nitocris, of Babylon, was entombed above a gate (Herod. 
i. 187). Even if this tale is fictitious, the significance of “gate burial” 
in general seems pretty certain. 


THE Knorvess Lituus 


In connection with the part played by the augur in the choosing of 
the second king of Rome Livy writes in i. 18. 7, Augur ad laevam 
eius capite velato sedem cepit, dextra manu baculum sine nodo adun- 
cum tenens, quem lituum appellarunt. Commenting on this and the 
preceding sentence Seely says: “It seems to be Livy’s view that there 
was a science of augury, but no recognized college of augurs in the 
reign of Romulus. . . . Here we have an augur, but he seems to 
be an amateur, and only wins his official character through being 
employed on this occasion.” Obviously not all aspects of the ritual 
had become cut and dried. 

Livy seems to think that there was some slight impropriety in 
calling the implement a lituus. Why? The lituus of his own day 
was of bronze, so that no one would have thought it necessary to add 
sine nodo. Lwtatius (Fast. Praenest., March 23, C. J. L., I, p. 315) 
tells us that Romulus used a clava in taking the auspices and that the 
Gauls found this same clava in the ruins of the Palatine. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (xiv. 2. 5) calls it a “club”; Plutarch (Camillus 
xxxii. 4) refers to it as “the mantic wood.” Evidently the lituus 
was still made of wood at the end of the reign of Romulus and that 
is the reason why care was exercised to avoid selecting a piece with 
knots in it. The staff was still as makeshift as the augur himself. 

We are informed by Festus (p. 98, Lindsay’s edition) that the 
bacillum of Aesculapius was nodosum in order to symbolize the diffi- 
culty of the art of healing. Apuleius (Met. i. 4) implies that it was 
knotty to enable the serpents to twine about it better. The words of 
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Festus are obviously a bit of theorizing by himself or by someone 
else, but they do show a popular association of knots with difficulty. 
Others of the ancients besides Alexander had “knotty” problems. 

The Flamen Dialis was not allowed to have knots on any part of 
his clothing, to wear a girdle, or even to touch or name ivy (Aul. 
Gell. Noct. Att. x. 15. 10-12). The last prohibition was due to the 
suggestion of tying or binding in the tendrils (Festus, p. 72, Lindsay’s 
edition). Women taking part in religious ceremonies must have their 
hair loose and girdles unbound. Many illustrations of similar things 
have been collected by J. Heckenbach, “De Nuditate Sacra Sacrisque 
Vinculis,” Religionsgeschichtliche V ersuche und V orarbeiten, 9, Part 
3. Professor Campbell Bonner calls my attention to a monograph 
in the same publication (12, Part 2) in which there are several ex- 
amples of the use of magic knots: “Das Schlingen- und Netzmotiv 
im Glauben und Brauch der Volker,” by Isidor Scheftelowitz. An 
interesting article on the wearing of knotted strings or cords by the 
Greeks is that by Paul Wolters, “Faden und Knoten als Amulett,” 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, 8, Beiheft, pp. 1-22. Wolters’ 
paper is followed immediately (pp. 23-26) by one on “Agyptische 
Knotenamulette,” by Fr. W. von Bissing. 

Knots check or prevent action by both natural and supernatural 
forces or beings. It seems obvious, therefore, that the presence of 
a knot in the lituus would have fettered the working of the divine 
power or influence. 

Eucene S. McCartney 

University oF MICHIGAN 








Current Events 





[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina, for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, lowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Miss Julianne A. Roller, Franklin 
High School, Portland, Ore., and to Mr. Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles 
High School, Los Angeles, Cal. This department will present everything that 
is properly news — but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that 
items be made as brief as possible.]} 


Classical Association of the Pacific States 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Pacific States was held in Portland, Oregon, on December 30. This 
meeting was held in conjunction with a session of the Northern Sec- 
tion and also of the Department of Classical Teachers of the Oregon 
State Teachers’ Association which was held on the previous day. 
Many classical teachers, especially from Oregon, were in attendance 
at these sessions. 

A number of the papers were of great practical value to the teachers 
of high-school Latin. Two of these were an interesting discussion 
of Ullman and Henry’s Second Latin Book, led by Miss Grace B. 
Townsend, of Portland, and a helpful talk on Latin contests by Miss 
Laura V. Hale, head of the Latin department of the Salem High 
School. Two papers on Caesar were unusually good: “Reading Be- 
tween the Lines of Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum,” by Professor Frederic 
S. Dunn, of the University of Oregon; and “Suggestions of Humor 
in Caesar’s Commentaries,” by Dr. Thomas K. Sidey, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, read in his absence by the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. Of great help to the teachers of Cicero was a review of Dr. 
Arthur P. McKinlay’s book, Letters of a Roman Gentleman, given 
by Miss Cora E. Pattee, of Portland. 
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There were three addresses of a somewhat different nature. Miss 
Julianne A. Roller, of Portland, under the title “Echoes from Rome,” 
gave many graphic touches to her description of Rome today and 
showed several beautiful pictures. “Greek Art: Its Correlation with 
Literature,” was the topic of an enthusiastic appreciation of this 
phase of ancient life, given by Miss Jean M. Auld, of Reed College. 
The address of the president, Professor Dunn, was on the subject, 
“The Roman Classical Name in Historical Novels,” in which were 
pointed out the inconsistencies of writers of American and English 
fiction in their use of the Latin nomina. 

At the business meeting occurred the election of Dr. Hugh Lowther, 
of Occidental College, as president for the coming year, and the re- 


election of the secretary. 
Frep L. Fartey, Secretary. 


Classical Association of the Pacific States, Southern Section 

The Southern Section held its usual December session in Los 
Angeles, the week before Christmas, in connection with the meeting 
of the California Teachers’ Association, Southern Section. On five 
successive days Professor Louis E. Lord, of Oberlin College, lectured 
upon the general topic of the Roman historians. After a preliminary 
discussion of the credibility of the historical narratives that have come 
down to us from classical times, he proceeded to a somewhat detailed 
study of Sallust, Nepos, Caesar, Livy, and Tacitus. His audiences 
felt that Dr. Lord was particularly successful in the vividness with 
which he pictured the men of whom he spoke and the conditions under 
which they lived and wrote. 

The annual banquet of the Association was held in the Women’s 
Athletic Club on Thursday, December 23, and was a great success 
from every point of view. Dr. Lord entertained the members with 
delightful reminiscences of his stay in Rome, speaking especially of 
his association with Professor Lanciani. Miss Elizabeth Hoag, of 
South Pasadena, most interestingly told of her summer at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical Studies in Rome, under Professor Shower- 
man’s tuition. 


The Chicago Classical Club 
At the opening meeting of the school year, a luncheon at the 
La Salle Hotel on December 4, the Chicago Classical Club enjoyed 
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a novel program. Things Greek, ancient and modern, were stressed. 
Copies of Greek dailies were on the tables as the guests entered, and 
the menu and program were printed in Greek as well as in English. 
After the singing of songs in Greek and Latin by the members, Mr. 
Greenwood, of Northwestern, and Professors Bonner and Smith, of 
the University of Chicago, told of experiences in Greece last summer. 
An announcement was also made as to the Greek Reading Circle 
fostered by the Classical Association. 

At one table were seated Greek professional men of Chicago, 
several of whom spoke on the cultured Greek organizations which 
they represented. Mr. Papegeorge sang superbly two solos in Greek. 
The editor of the Greek daily in Chicago spoke briefly in exquisite 
Greek to the effect that Greek has never been a dead language. He 
later gave a front page column to a report of the occasion. Finally, 
Professor John A. Scott spoke on the dedication of the Gennadion 
in Athens, at which he had been present. Professor Murley, of 
Northwestern, was in charge of the meeting, with the able assistance 
of the president, Mr. Smalley, of Hyde Park High School, and Dr. 
Despotes, of Chicago. 


Kentucky Classical Association 

The Kentucky Classical Association held its eighth meeting Novem- 
ber 5 and 6 at Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, with the largest 
attendance in its history. Besides visiting students the enrollment 
was one hundred and thirty-seven. 

The Reverend Richard Davis, of Nazareth Junior College, gave the 
address of welcome, to which President Grise responded. Several 
papers were read by Latin teachers from different parts of the state. 
A round table discussion followed each paper. Throughout the meet- 
ing music was furnished by the St. Cecilia Choral Club of Nazareth 
College. The most unusual number was the Gregorian Chant follow- 
ing a paper, “The Latin Language, the Basis of Christian Music.” A 
very unusual paper was the prize essay of the Nazareth Junior Col- 
lege Latin department, written and read in Latin about the Eucharis- 
tic Conference in Chicago. The chief speaker was Dr. Roy J. Defer- 
rari, of the Catholic University of America, and retiring president of 
the Washington Classical Association. He discussed “The Import- 
ance of Early Ecclesiastical Literature for Classical Scholars.” 

The officers elected for the coming year are: President, Dr. F. C. 
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Grise, Bowling Green; Vice-President, Sister Margaret Gertrude, 
Nazareth Junior College; Recording Secretary and Treasurer, R. 
Dean Squires, Richmond; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Elizabeth 
Colegrove, Bellevue; Extension Secretary, Mrs. M. L. D. Hill, 
Somerset. 

The meeting for November, 1927, will be held at Kentucky Wes- 
leyan College, Winchester. The annual Latin Tournament in May 
will be held at Louisville, Millersburg, Owensboro, Mt. Sterling, and 
Bowling Green. 


New Hampshire Branch of the Classical Association 

The New Hampshire Branch of the Classical Association of New 
England held its annual meeting in the Carpenter Library at Man- 
chester, October 21, 1926, with an attendance of fifty members. 
Headmaster Herschel W. Lewis, of New Ipswich Academy, president 
of the section, presided. The following program was presented : 


“How to Interest Pupils in Latin Who Are Not Unwilling to be Interested,” 
John Walsh, Instructor in Languages at the University of New Hampshire; 
“How to Give Our Pupils in Latin a Sufficient Historical Background,” Miss 
Blanche N. Abbott, Laconia High School; “The Value of Greek to the Teacher 
of Latin,” Miss Mary J. Wellington, Manchester High School. 


After a discussion the following officers were chosen: President, 
Herschel W. Lewis, New Ipswich Appleton Academy; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Alice Durward; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Congetta S. 
Vanacore, Manchester High School. 


Classical Association of Virginia 

The Classical Association of Virginia held its annual meeting in the 
Jefferson High School, Roanoke, November 26, with Miss Sallie 
Lovelace presiding. The program of papers was as follows: 


“Tibullus, a Representative of the Augustan Elegy,” Edwin W. Bowen, 
Randolph-Macon College; “The Summer Session of the American Academy 
in Rome,” Gertrude Ritter, Handley High School; “Latin in the Colonial 
Period,” Mrs. P. W. Hiden, Newport News; “Graeco-Roman Comics,” J. O. 
Lofberg, Washington and Lee University; “Vitalizing Caesar,” Mary D. Riche- 
son, Lexington High School; “Classical Archaeology in its Relation to the 
Study and Teaching of the Classics,” Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, New York 
University. 


The officers for the coming year are: President, Mrs. P. W. Hiden, 
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Newport News; Vice-President, J. O. Lofberg, Washington and Lee 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Anne Miller Stiff, Maury 
High School, Norfolk. 


An Intercollegiate Specimen 

The first intercollegiate Specimen of the Greek Academies of Bos- 
ton College and Holy Cross was held on December 10, at the Philo- 
matheia Clubhouse, Newton. The procedure took the form of a 
scholastic discussion, the subject being the [phigenia in Aulis and 
Bacchae of Euripides. Each college was represented by an Expo- 
sitor, who was questioned by two Inquisitors from the sister college. 
The occasion was a distinct success, and the comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of each expositor together with the direct and salient questioning 
of the inquisitors won high commendation from the faculty members 
and invited guests present. 

The Specimen was arranged by Mr. Marique, S.J., founder and 
present Moderator of the Greek Academy at Boston College. The 
expositors were Joseph V. O’Brien, of Holy Cross College, and 
Francis S. Shea, of Boston College; the inquisitors, Edward J. Con- 
naughton and Patrick F. Fallon, of Boston College, and John J. 
Dunphy and Edward F. Dowd, of Holy Cross. 


Southern Section, Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
The annual meeting of the Southern Section will be held at Wash- 

ington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, April 28-30. The 

program will be printed in the April number of the JourRNAL. 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Victor D. Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. It is the aim 
of this department to furnish teachers of high-school Latin with material 
which will be of direct and immediate help in the classroom. Teachers are 
requested to send to the editor of the department short paragraphs dealing 
with matters of content, teaching devices, methods, and materials which they 
have found helpful. Questions regarding teaching problems are also invited. 
Replies to these will be published in this department if they seem to be of 

eral interest; otherwise they will, so far as possible, be answered by mail 
t will, in general, be the policy of this department to publish all such con- 
tributions as seem of value and general interest.]} 





Classical Education and Good Citizenship 

This interesting contribution comes from Miss Joanna Baker, 
Delaware, Ohio. The oath is a free rendering of the Athenian 
ephebic oath, which was administered to young men at about the 
beginning of their nineteenth year. For detailed information and a 
comparison with the practice in modern countries see the article by 
John Wilson Taylor in the CLassicat, JourNAL, XIII (1918), 495 ff. 


In the Report of the Classical Investigation, Part One, p. 67, there is a dis- 
cussion of “The Development of Right Attitudes toward Social Situations” 
as a valid aim in the teaching of Latin. An excellent suggestion to that end 
is contained in the following, published in a local paper by H. T. Main, 
County Superintendent of Schools, Delaware County, Ohio. 

“There is great need for teaching obedience to law at this time throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. It would mean much to good govern- 
ment if every American boy would study and memorize the Athenian Oath, 
which every father taught his son in ancient Athens.” 


THE ATHENIAN OATH 

We will never bring disgrace to this our nation by any act of dishonesty 
or cowardice; nor ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; we will 
fight for the ideals of the nation both alone and with others; we will revere 
and respect our nation’s laws; and do our best to incite a like respect and 
reverence in those above us who are prone to annul them and set them at 
naught. We will strive unceasingly to quicken the nation’s sense of civic duty. 
Thus in all ways we will pass on this nation, not only not less, but greater, 
better, and more beautiful than it was passed on to us. 


An Interesting Experiment 
From the University of Idaho comes this experiment tried out in 
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a class in Cicero by Miss Mabel W. Rentfro. It is an excellent teach- 
ing device and will be found helpful from many points of view. 


Recently I tried an experiment with my class in Cicero which gave results 
well worth the forty minutes devoted to it. For some time I have been search- 
ing for a practical and efficient method of improving the quality of student 
translations. My third-year Latin class seemed to be having more than the 
usual amount of difficulty with translation. Class translations, even when 
approximately correct in construction, were presented in extremely “broken” 
English. A few were suspiciously glib and smooth. Average assignments 
seemed too lengthy to be completed within a reasonable length of time. What 
was I to do? 

I tried a half hour of sight translation daily. As a class we progressed 
speedily. Individual progress remained the same. I tried personal conferences. 
These were fairly successful, but, oh, how a student hates to admit that a 
particular point is difficult for him or that he in any way differs from the 
average in ability! 

It is said that we learn by doing. It occurred to me that I should probably 
learn much by watching my class “do.” Therefore at the twelve-week exam- 
ination time I asked my Cicero class to translate, with the aid of notes and 
vocabulary, into the smoothest English possible twenty lines of an advance 
chapter in the Third Oration. After forty minutes of careful observation I 
found that: 


1, “D-E-F” students turned to the vocabulary at once and spent the rest of 
the period in feverishly turning from text to vocabulary, vocabulary to 
text, or in looking about distractedly at every slight noise. 

2. “C” students spent a third of the period in thumbing vocabularies. 

3. “B” students read the whole selection carefully before attempting to 
translate. They wrote slowly with occasional reference to the vocabu- 
lary. 

4. “A” students read the whole selection three or four times, read the notes, 
and then wrote out the translation as far as possible before turning to 
the vocabulary. Some found it necessary to look up only three words in 
the whole assignment. 


When I read the papers I found the “D-E-F” students had strung on a line 
a series of English meanings for Latin words with little regard for sense or 
reason. In every case the entire assignment had been “translated.” “B” papers 
covered only fifteen lines of the assignment but were sensibly done. “A” papers 
were excellent student translations. 

From this experiment I learned: 


1. The actual method of attack adopted by each student. 

2. The actual amount of time necessary for each student to cover ten to 
twenty lines creditably. 

3. Reasons for excessive time spent in lesson preparation: 
a) Lack of working vocabulary. 
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b) Inability to concentrate. 
c) Haste “to get something on paper.” 

4. Prevalence of “grasshopper” translations, where the student hops about 
over the sentence in search of subject and verb. 

5. The good student and the “trot” student. 


If you are in doubt as to the proper length of assignments, as to the origin- 
ality of student translations, as to the exact stumbling blocks of individual 
students, try this little experiment. Be sure that you give it in such a way 
that the student will realize that the quality of his product is to be a vital 
factor in determining his class standing, that it is not merely “something to 
pass away the time” for forty minutes. I hope that you may enjoy it as I 
have. 


Latin Clubs — Their Organization and Activities 

On the heels of numerous requests for suggestions for newly 
organized Latin clubs comes this timely description of the workings 
of the Latin club of Francis Parker School of San Diego, California, 
contributed by Mrs. Mary W. Kraemer. For a bibliography of 
Latin plays see the CLassicaL JouRNAL, XXI (1925), 58-62. 


The “Sodalitas Latina” was organized during the second year of the study 
of Latin in our school when there were but two classes. Those who drafted 
the constitution attempted to follow the organization of the Roman state as 
far as possible by providing for the three classes, senatores, equites, and plebes. 
The first-year students were considered as servi until their initiation at the 
middle of the year, when they assumed the toga and became plebes. The 
Caesar class became ipso facto equites and the two upper classes were to 
become senatores. But soon a defect was discovered in our constitution. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year the state had no plebes, but merely servi, equites, 
and senatores. As the club grew this gap was remedied by an amendment put 
through by the upper classes, somewhat to the chagrin of the Caesar class, and 
the latter were relegated to the class of plebes, the third year constituted the 
equites, and the senior class the senatores. One of the consuls, and only one, 
is elected from the senatores, thus holding over one consul for the elections at 
the beginning of the ensuing year. 

I recall that some time ago a contributor to the CLassicat JouRNAL asked 
for some practical suggestions which would illustrate the actual workings of 
the Roman constitution. Recently the plebes insisted that a new second-year 
student who was reviewing first-year work should be initiated. She appealed 
to the tribunes, who vetoed the senatus consultum, doubtless more to show 
their authority than from any altruistic motives. 

A novel method of initiation has been evolved. The senators clad in their 
togas assemble in regular session on the stage of the auditorium during the 
assembly period and hold a lively discussion in Latin as to the best method of 
dealing with a group of British and Gallic slaves who have been captured 
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in a recent war. Sometimes severe measures are advocated, as sending the 
captives under the yoke, or obliging them to carry fasces the rest of the day. 
This year they are being permitted to buy their freedom by performing 
“stunts” in Latin, French, or English. After the slaves are led before the 
senate in chains and have pleaded their cause by means of interpreters, the 
stunts begin; and when the senate is satisfied as to their fitness to become 
Roman citizens, the initiation ends with the assuming of the toga and the 
singing of “Gaudeamus Igitur” by the entire school. 

At the monthly meetings of the club this year, there is a contest between 
the various classes, the losing class being expected to prepare the refresh- 
ments for the annual picnic. The Vergil class dramatized Ovid’s “Philemon 
and Baucis,” while the sophomores put on a play from their textbook. One 
of the best programs ever given by the club before the general assembly was 
an original play written in English by the Cicero class. 

Other plays which have been put on in recent years are the “Roman School” 
and “Roman Wedding,” well known to high-school teachers, and various plays 
taken from the Classical JOURNAL. 


Teaching Vergil to Third- and Fourth-Year Pupils 

Miss Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, con- 
tributes the following suggestions for teaching Vergil in a class com- 
posed of Third- and Fourth-Year Latin pupils. 


1. Provide for a thorough review of grammar in the first few weeks of 
the term. Drill on the usual “place” constructions before teaching the ex- 
ceptions in Vergil. Give the locative and vocative cases sufficient emphasis. 

2. Review the vocabulary of former years and teach the vocabulary neces- 
sary for Vergil. Require each student to make a vocabulary notebook — Latin 
words (in the order of occurrence in the text), English meanings, and 
derivatives. 

3. Do most of the advance lesson by sight translation until the students 
have become accustomed to the translation of poetry. 

4. Give short assignments at first and increase the amount gradually. 

5. For a few weeks call on the fourth-year students for the more difficult 
passages. 

6. Avoid making comparisons of the two groups. 

7. In rating work consider the quality of the work and the number of 
years of preparation. 

8. Do less translation than in a regular fourth-year class. Have sum- 
maries or translations of the omitted portions given by the better students. 

9. Do less composition than in an ordinary class. Distribute the work 
over a two-year period since, according to the College Entrance ruling for 
1928, Latin prose is no longer to be required in the fourth year. 

10. Send to the State Department of Education, Albany, New York, for 
the bulletin on Ancient Languages. The vocabulary lists for each year, lists 
of important characters and places, famous passages to be memorized, etc., will 
be found exceedingly helpful. 
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A Junior High School Reading List 

This short but comprehensive list was prepared by Miss Caturah 
Fisher under the direction of Miss Marie Denneen in the Teachers’ 
Course at the University of Chicago Summer Session. 


It has seemed best to make this list positive in character rather than exten- 
sive. That is, the books included are such as are without doubt suitable to be 
placed in the hands of junior high school pupils. Some are of the condensed 
type suitable mainly for reference work, others are suitable for free or library 
reading. In every case, however, they are appropriate for the children to read 
and use. 

Guerser, H. A. The Story of the Romans. Gives the main facts of Roman 
history from the legendary founding of the city to the end of the Empire. 
Many of the mythical tales connected with the history are also included in 
the narrative. Sufficient detail to make the story real. Excellent reference 
for background of history. Chicago: American Book Co. 


HaarEN & PoLaAnp. Famous Men of Rome. Biographies of famous men 
from Romulus to Constantine the Great. Interesting and told in a simple, 
straightforward style. Many sidelights on Roman customs. Illustrations 
unusually good. A book that should be in the room library. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Harpinc, C. H. & S. B. The City of the Seven Hills. A connected history 
of Rome. Also gives something of the daily life and customs of the people. 
A useful reference book. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

Preston & Dopce. Private Life of the Romans. Treats such topics as the 
family, the house and every-day life, children, food and clothing, travel, and 
amusements. Very similar to Johnston’s Private Life of the Romans but less 
comprehensive and written more simply. Should be in the room library. 
Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Witkins, A. S. Roman Antiquities. Contains useful material on private 
life. Language is simple enough for children, but it is closely written and 
therefore difficult to read. Could be used for specific reference work. Chi- 
cago: American Book Co. 

LovELL, IsaBeEL. Stories in Stone from the Roman Forum. Bits of history, 
stories, and legends as they are associated with the Forum, the Temple of 
Saturn, the Comitium, etc. Excellent concrete detail. Easy interesting read- 
ing. An exceptionally attractive book. New York: Macmillan. 

CiaRKE, M. The Story of Caesar. A well-written, straightforward narra- 
tive of the life of Julius Caesar. Gives the chief points of his military cam- 
paigns, much information about methods of warfare, weapons, equipment, etc. 
Many quotations from English literature. The last chapter, Shakespeare’s story 
of Caesar’s death with quotations from Julius Caesar, furnishes excellent cor- 
relation with English. Very easy reading and excellent as preparation for 
reading of Caesar’s Gallic Wars. Chicago: American Book Co. 

Wuirenead, A. C. The Standard Bearer. A story of the adventures of a 
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young standard bearer in Caesar’s army. Gives a good idea of how warfare 
was carried on. Very interesting reading. Chicago: American Book Co. 

WELLs, R. F. With Caesar's Legions. A story of two Roman boys with 
Caesar’s army in Gaul. Gives a good idea of how the armies fought and lived. 
Helps pupil to appreciate Caesar’s work and character. Conversation used is 
rather too modern, but the book is well written and interesting. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Couzens, Recinatp C. The Stories of the Months and Days. Stories of 
the origin of the names of the months and days. Something of the story of 
the personage for whom the month was named or to whom it was dedicated is 
given in each case. A great deal of mythology is included. Well written and 
simple style. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

CARPENTER, EpMuND J. Hellenic Tales. Twenty-one stories adapted from 
classic authors, such as “Hero and Leander,” “Cupid and Psyche,” “Orpheus 
and Eurydice,” etc. Excellent versions and charming story-telling style. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

BALDWIN, JAMES. Old Greek Stories. Fifteen stories of the old Greek 
heroes told in simple language. Stories such as “Jupiter and his Mighty Com- 
pany,” “Quest of Medusa’s Head,” “Adventures of Theseus,” etc. Easy flow- 
ing narrative style. Chicago: American Book Co. 

HAwtTHorneE, NATHANIEL. Wonder Book and Tanglewood Tales. Stories 
made up of classical myths, with Hawthorne’s own fanciful touch added to 
them. These books are, of course, literary classics for children, and would 
likely be on their English reading lists. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Hutcuinson, W. M. L. Orpheus with his Lute. In two parts. Part One 
is the story of Orpheus’ early life, his desire to be a minstrel, etc. Each of 
the nine Muses tells Orpheus a story, complete in itself. Part Two is the story 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. The book is written in a charming fairy-story 
style, and has a touch of real literary quality. Excellent for free reading. 
London: Edward Arnold. (Order through G. E. Stechert Co., New York.) 











Book Rebiews 


Second Latin Book. By CreLia Forp. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1926. Pp. vii+389-+-1xxxix. 

This is a made-to-order textbook. The Report of the Classical 
Investigation was the tape measure. The tailor was a good artisan. 
The suit fits well and is made of good stuff. 

The Ford Second Latin Book is planned upon the well-established 
theory that a pupil knows little Latin at the end of the first year and 
has forgotten most of that by September. The first third of the book 
is devoted to a thorough review of infinitives, subjunctives, parti- 
ciples, ablative absolutes, periphrastics, and conditions. In this work 
there is much variety, considerable practice being offered in idioms, 
synopses, vocabulary, derivative study, connected readings in the 
form of simplified excerpts from Caesar, and a wealth of translation 
exercises illustrative of the syntax. This review section provides 
practically forty-five recitations, or enough to keep the ordinary class 
busy for nine weeks. It would seem to be a mistake to spend as 
much time as that on material that retains the atmosphere of the 
pupil’s first-year work. Teachers would undoubtedly choose enough 
for their purposes to last not longer than one month. Advocates of 
three semesters for first-year Latin forget the important psychological 
fact that pupils like to get into long pants in September; as they 
might, of course, if they would only wear out their knickers by June. 

After the review follows Ritchie’s “Argonauts,” always a delight 
to pupil and teacher. Then come fifteen pages of geography of the 
ancient world, some thirty-five pages of ancient history, fifteen of 
Ovid rendered in prose with many of the original verses preserved, 
and finally seven books of Caesar, much of it in the form of sum- 
maries, partly in English and partly in Latin. There are notes only 
to the “Argonauts” and the section of Caesar, very brief and placed 
on the study page at the close of each chapter. 

A comprehensive appendix brings this interesting book to a close. 
Here the author has exercised considerable ingenuity in arrangement 
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and condensation. Perhaps she has carried the condensation idea too 
far when she attempts a “Summary of Roman History” in one and 
one-quarter pages. It cannot be considered one of the several virtues 
of this book. The vocabulary reviews, however, are excellently 
arranged, both English and Latin words in alphabetical form, which 
effects a haphazard order rather good for practice and convenient for 
syllabuses and term tests. 

In the midst of this interesting array of translation and drill 
material a few faults stand out. The reviewer does not believe that 
the dry recital of geographical locations, even in Latin, such as occur 
on pages 149-165, is calculated to encourage an interest in the study 
of Latin. Neither does the modern attitude toward war justify so 
many stories from history as are told here under pages 167-191, in 
which battles and bloodshed predominate. If, in the place of these 
two sections, there had been more stories from Ovid and some simple 
anecdotes and fables, these with the story of the Argonauts and the 
two selections from Nepos would have provided a very admirable 
introduction to the study of Caesar. 

The pictures are few but well chosen. It is regrettable that these 
are pen drawings, even though well done. Medea (p. 140), dagger 
in hand, doubtless has sinister designs, but wears the features of a 
mild-mannered high-school maid. The view of Naples (p. 161) from 
above the Posilipo Road is scarcely intelligible. Twice as many 
pictures, reproduced from photographs, with the omission of the 
geography, mentioned above, would have enhanced the brightness of 
appearance in no small degree. For all that, the book as a whole 
impresses one as a properly balanced diet of Latin provender served 
to tempt the lagging appetites of modern youth. 

Dorrance S. WHITE 
ANN Arzsor Hicu ScHooL 


Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By Grorce Nortin. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

Norlin’s Integrity in Education and Other Papers is at once a 
discussion and illustration of the subject which gives the volume its 
name. Here is a book that by the depth and breadth of its sym- 
pathetic understanding of life justifies the claims made for a true 
humanism. Poise, mastery of material, true perspective, elegance 
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of diction, incisiveness of thought, the clean air of the “violet- 
crowned hills of Laurium,” all are to be found on every page. The 
essays included in the volume have nearly all been written since the 
outbreak of the Great War, and they bring a message suited to our 
time and need. Who would suspect that Leonidas of Tarentum, 
who fled from his native town when the Romans conquered the 
Tarentines in the third century B.c., could be made to contribute an 
anodyne that would quiet our nerves at this anxious time, or that the 
much-maligned Isocrates could be made to breathe upon us a spirit of 
restraint across twenty-three centuries? It is to be regretted that the 
two least compelling papers have been placed first in the volume. It 
is suggested that the essay, Liberating Higher Education, or the one 
on John Bright should be read first. ‘These two papers are especially 
recommended to college and university executives as illustrating the 
kind of spiritual leadership we have a right to expect from them. 
The last paper, on The Old Man Eloquent, arouses high hopes and 
expectations concerning the author’s forthcoming translation of Iso- 
crates in the Loeb Classical Library. 
Cuarces N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in Business. By 
Grorce M. CatHoun. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. Pp. 
103. $1.00. 

The Business Life of Ancient Athens. By Grorcre M. CaLuoun. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1926. Pp. x-+ 170. $2.00. 

The first of these was given at the University of California as one 
of the Barbara Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of Trade. This 
is intended for a general but educated audience, and there are no 
references to sources; even when anyone is quoted the name of the 
person thus honored is not mentioned. It is written in pleasing style 
and shows the accurate and first-hand knowledge possessed by the 
lecturer in the field of the ancient orators. 

The book sets forth two theses, each of startling importance: first, 
“The Greeks developed and applied for the first time in history the 
principles of economic freedom, and they deserve the credit for what 
is probably the most important single step in the whole course of 
economic evolution”; and second, “The economic system of the 
Greeks, their finance, and the principles and ideals which underlie 
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their business life are as truly the expression of the Greek genius as 
are the art and architecture, the literature, the science and philosophy, 
for which we are grateful to the age of Pericles.” 

No one of the many books recently published in order to set forth 
our debt to Greece makes any claim for her industrial or economic 
services, while the fifty titles in the famous Hadzsits-Robinson series 
show no book even remotely dealing with this field. 

The proof of these two theses will create an interest in affairs 
Hellenic in circles never reached by appeals to literary or artistic 
emotions. It is inevitable that the acceptance of the notion of Greek 
supremacy in the realm of industrial advancement will call for many 
and widely separated investigations, and Professor Calhoun has him- 
self started this work by the second book, The Business Life Of 
Ancient Athens. 

This book is only a fragment and covers roughly four chapters: 
a general survey of economic changes from the earliest times until 
the overthrow of Greece by the forces of Macedon, then a detailed 
study of the grain trade, of banking, and of the production of silver 
in Attica. 

The treatment of the first part depends on the monuments of Crete 
and of Greece, the poetry of Homer and of Hesiod, and the slender 
evidence connected with Solon, Pisistratus, and the tyrants, also 
scattered hints in the orators. All this is handled with thorough 
knowledge and shrewd common-sense. 

For his discussion of the grain trade he is forced to rely almost 
exclusively on small speeches written to set forth one side of the 
case in court, and from these he concludes that the grain was supplied 
to Athens by the action of three independent parties — the capitalist, 
who loaned at high rates money to the importer, the shipowner, and 
the importer himself. There seems little evidence that these three 
were united into a single organization. He argues that the importer 
and the shipowner were for the most part men of little capital who 
only stayed in business so long as they could borrow money. ‘The 
fact that the capitalists would lend money year after year to importers 
where the only security was the honesty of these importers argues 
for high business rectitude even in these humble men of affairs. 

The evidence for the grain trade is almost exclusively drawn from 
speeches where scoundrels were involved, and it might have a very 
different appearance if we had the facts concerning men who did not 
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appear in court. It seems to weigh heavily against the acumen of 
the Athenians that they should have left this vitally important business 
to the caprice of money lenders, propertyless importers, and ship 
captains who owned no ships. 

The chapter on banking is extremely interesting and stimulating. 
Here he had the advantage of the work already done by Walter Leaf, 
who is both a Hellenist and a banker. 

Professor Calhoun regards the modern bank as a direct inheritance 
from Greece: “The development of the bank was reserved for the 
Greeks, and was a product of the peculiar political environment in 
which the latter people learned to use coined money as a universal 
medium of exchange.” “One of the striking things about Greek 
banking is that from the very start it grows out of monetary trans- 
actions. This is quite unlike the early history of English banking, 
for example, which seems to have originated in the practice of mak- 
ing deposits with goldsmiths, and for a long time to have constituted 
an incidental activity of men whose interest was not primarily in 
transactions of a purely financial character.” He would take away 
from Lydia the honor of being the first to coin money and would 
give it to the Greeks of Ionia. It is a great tribute to the honesty of 
the Athenian bankers that the deposits were secured by nothing but 
their own sense of honor, and as a rule these bankers began business 
with little or no capital except that furnished by the depositors. It 
is a remarkable fact that the three famous bankers, Pasion, Phormion, 
and Hermias, began to learn banking as slaves. There seem to have 
been no joint-stock companies nor banking corporations, but banking 
appears to have been largely an individual affair. In banking, as well 
as in the matter of grain, our information is largely supplied by the 
ex parte speeches in law-suits. 

In the chapter on the silver mines the evidence is drawn from many 
sources, even from the mines themselves, and also from a speech by 
Demosthenes. Professor Calhoun regards the discovery of silver 
at Laurium as the most important event in recorded history: “It was 
a moment in which the future fortune of all humanity trembled in the 
balance ; in comparison Caesar’s crisis at the Rubicon was trivial and 
petty, for then only the fate of an empire was at stake. Paradoxical 
as the assertion might appear, the striking of this deposit at this 
particular time is perhaps the most momentous event, apart from the 
discovery of fire, in the history of the human race. Had it not come 
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when it did, Athens would have had no fleet and could have won no 
victory; there would have been no Athenian Empire and no Age 
of Pericles.” The author describes in great detail the construction 
of the mines and their shafts, the digging and hoisting of the ores, 
the reduction of this material, and the methods of refining, also the 
legal rights and protection under which the mining was conducted. 

This is a most important book, important not only in itself, but 
far more in that it is a pioneer in an almost unknown and unexplored 
field. It touches only three topics and leaves unnoticed the great 
fields of manufacture, of distribution, and, for the most part, of 
transportation. 

The absence of anything like a postal system must have made it 
almost impossible for a citizen of Smyrna to order a small bill of 
goods in Athens, yet the wide distribution of Athenian wares shows 
that the manufacturer catered to foreign trade. How did he get 
that trade? No doubt Professor Calhoun is at work on this and 
many kindred problems and will himself do much to justify his own 
statement that Greece showed its genius in business as well as in 
art and in letters. 

Joun A. Scortr 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Characters and Epithets, A Study in Vergil’s Aeneid. By NicHOoLAs 
MosELEY. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1926. Pp. 104 
+liv. $2.00. 

This dissertation is not a mere word study but resembles the 
essays of Warde Fowler, Gercke, Crump, and Norden, which deal 
with epic structure and motivation. Statistical data are unobtru- 
sively presented, deductions neatly drawn, and discussions cleanly 
and tersely handled. There is a certain crispness in the treatment 
generally. 

Mr. Moseley adduces new reasons for concluding that Vergil was 
deliberate and consistent in his choice of epithets and carefully con- 
siderate alike of tradition and of plot and action. Adjectives were 
not idly used for metrical convenience. It might be observed that 
this characteristic of style belongs to the drama rather than to 
Homer. Separate chapters are devoted to Dido, Juno, Venus, Asca- 
nius, and Aeneas, but the appendices contain lists of all characters 
and epithets. There is an adequate index. 
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The specific findings are not new, but the treatment gains fresh 
precision for sound views already current. The vogue of the name 
Iulus is succinctly traced and the conclusion drawn (p. 67) that 
“the Aeneid intentionally endorsed the claims of Augustus and his 
foster father.” Allegorical interpretations are rejected; to what 
extent the Aeneas of Vergil was influenced by the Roman princeps 
“cannot be definitely determined.” A new key to the solution of the 
contradictory Juno legends is found in the epithet Saturnia, which 
points to Juno as the patron goddess of Italian soil (p. 42). This 
is an improvement upon Warde Fowler’s explanation. Undoubtedly 
this little book makes a real contribution to the subject and is worth 
owning. 

NorMAN W. DEWITT 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Sappho, The Poems and Fragments. By C. R. Haines. Broadway 
Translations. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1926. Pp. 
xviii + 225. $5.00. 

This very satisfactory book contains, besides the Greek text of the 
fragments and a translation, twenty good plates reproducing the 
busts, reliefs, vases, coins, and gems which are supposed to represent 
Sappho. These are very adequately described. An introduction of 
some seventy pages gives the facts, so far as they are known, of 
Sappho’s life and times. Unlike Dr. Patrick’s book, which covers 
the same ground, these statements are all fully documented so that 
they may be useful to the student as well as to the casual reader. 

One hundred and seventy-three fragments are translated. These 
are followed by fourteen poems about Sappho or attributed to her, 
including Ovid’s Epistle of Sappho to Phaon. ‘The chapter on the 
“Rhythms and Meters of Sappho” is so complete, and the metrical — 
terms used are so carefully defined, that it may be used even by a 
reader who is unfamiliar with classical prosody. An abbreviated 
bibliography and a vocabulary complete the book. 

The vocabulary might better be termed an index, for no definitions 
are given. It does contain, however, every word in the Sapphic 
fragments; and a series of diacritical marks enables the student to 
see at a glance which words are entirely Sappho’s and which have 
been in part or completely restored. 
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Mr. Haines has made extensive use of the work of Edmonds and 
Lobel. He has not had access to the elaborate publication of Robin- 
son and Miller. The text of the fragments is in general that of 
Edmonds. Far too much weight has, in my judgment, been given 
to the rules for constituting the text elaborated by Lobel. No at- 
tempt has been made to render in English the fragments that are most 
seriously mutilated, but the probable nature of their contents is 
explained. 

The fragments have been rearranged as far as possible according 
to subject matter. References are given to the numbering of Bergk 
and Edmonds, but unfortunately the original source of the fragments 
is frequently not indicated (e.g., 54, 56, 71). One must go back to 
Bergk, Edmonds, or Robinson. 

All the translations are in verse, and Mr. Haines has used rhyme 
in rendering the Sapphics. Verses one and two rhyme and verses 
three and four. The verse is fluent and does not lack distinction, 
but the author is sometimes driven to the use of unusual words — to 
put it mildly. Certainly a glossary is needed for “handsel” (p. 77), 
“teen” (p. 79), “lustihead” (p. 120). 

Mr. Haines is to be congratulated on having produced a book that 
will be useful alike to the student and to the lover of poetry. 

Louis E. Lorp 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Sappho and the Island of Lesbos. By Mary Mitts Patrick. Lon- 
don: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1924. Pp. xv + 180. 

The eight short chapters of this book deal with: “The Age of 
Sappho,” “Some of Sappho’s Contemporaries,” “Mitylene,” “The 
Life of Sappho,” “The ‘House of the Poets’,” ““The Work of Sap- 
pho,” “Sappho in Literature,” “Translation of the Fragments.” <A 
useful index is added. 

Dr. Patrick brings to her interpretation of Sappho the result of 
long and enthusiastic study. Like most real students of “The 
Poetess” she has no belief in the later stories of Sappho’s immoral 
relations with her students. Perhaps this point is too frequently 
mentioned ; she “doth protest too much,” but it is reassuring to have 
this added testimony on the question. 

It seems to me that sometimes enthusiasts are prone to find per- 
fections in Sappho’s language where they do not exist. For instance, 
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on page 129 Dr. Patrick says: “The fragments of Sappho’s wedding 
songs show us her genius in this direction.” Then the first quotation 
is: “Be joyful, bride. Be very joyful, noble bridegroom.” And in 
paraphrasing Horace too great liberty, I think, has been taken with 
the original: “I shall be called the first that fitted Aeolia’s lyric songs 
to Italian measures — for the love and the art of the Aeolian maid 
still live” (p. 143). 

Dr. Patrick’s translations (only six of the new fragments are in- 
cluded) show originality and fine literary sense. She renders 
xowtAddoov “On throne of variate marble,” believing that the epithet 
refers to the characteristic marble of Lesbos. The Greek text of 
the fragments is not given. 

Each chapter has something of interest for the student of Sappho, 
but it is in the chapter on Mitylene that Dr. Patrick makes her unique 
contribution. She has long been President of the Womens’ College 
at Constantinople and has evidently made frequent visits to Mitylene. 
She writes of the beauties of the island with an intimate knowledge 
and love that only long acquaintance can give. Several beautiful 
illustrations add their appropriate charm. In all the recent books on 
Sappho there is nothing that can quite replace this. 

Louis E. Lorp 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Trebizond: The Last Greek Empire. By WitttamM Mitter. The 
Macmillan Co., 1926. 

Every schoolboy with a smattering of Greek has heard of Tre- 
bizond, for Xenophon visited it with his Ten Thousand. It was a 
colony of Sinope. Its history as an empire began in 1204 av. The 
present volume, therefore, will be of interest primarily to mediaeval- 
ists rather than to classicists. To the latter, however, this well- 
written and authoritative book offers an excellent opportunity for 
observing the unbroken history of a small Greek community from 
about 756 B.c. to 1923 a.v., when the Turkish governor expelled what 
was left of the Greek population and quenched the embers of Hellen- 
ism in the distant region of the Euxine. 

ALFRED P. DorJAHN 

Tue UNIversity oF CHICAGO 
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